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Lord Chief Justice attacks £700m plan which puts extra 1 5,000 in prison 

Fury as Howard plays jail card 
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‘If you don’t want 
the time, don’t 
do the crime’ 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


T HE Home Secre- 
tary's political 
initiative to 
rebuild the 
Tories' law and 
order credentials 
with a package of longer sen- 
tences for habitual criminals 
was unexpectedly ambushed 
last night by Britain's most 
senior judge, the Lord Chief 
Justice. 

Within two hours of 
Michael Howard's speech to 
the Conservative Party con- 
ference in Blackpool, Lord 
Taylor, in an extraordinary 
warning, said that the pack- 
age of longer sentences would 
do little to deter the repeat of- 
fender. “What deters them is 
tike likelihood of them being 
caught which at the moment 
is small," said Lord Taylor 
dismissively. 

The law and order package 
had been designed to be a key 
measure in triggering a 
recovery by the Conserva- 
tives in the Conservatives' 
opinion polls. But Lord 
Taylor's comments instead 
marked the opening of consti- 
tutional hostilities between 
the Home Secretary and the 
senior judiciary over the in- 
dependence of the courts from 
any suggestion of political 
sentencing. 

Penal reformers suggested 
that if they took the package 
at face value it could lead to 
an increase in the prison pop- 
ulation of a further 15.000. It 
has already risen by 25 per 
cent to a record 52,000 in the 
18 months since Mr Howard 
proposed his “prison works" 
policy. 

The National Association of 
Probation Officers claimed it 
would cost at least an extra 
£700 million to provide the 
necessary prison spaces, coin- 
cidentally the same sum that 
Kenneth Clarke, the Chancel- 
lor. will need to fund the 
annual upratlng of pensions 
in line with yesterday’s infla- 
tion figures. 

Mr Howard's announce- 
ment had prompted the 
warmest reception for any 
Home Secretary by the Tory 
party conference for 16 years, 
but within hours he found 
.himself embroiled in a major 
row with Lord Taylor. 

He dismissed Lord Taylor's 
comments by suggesting he 
was out of order. “The judges 
are perfectly entitled to their 
views, but we are a parlia- 
mentary democracy and it is 
Parliament that decides these 
matters. Parliament I am sure 
will pay due attention to the 
Lord Chief Justice. It will also 
take into account the views of 
the police and others.’ 1 
To the delight of the confer- 
ence, Mr Howard answered 
the renewed demands from 
delegates for the introduction 
of compulsory identity cards 
by unveiling his three-part 
plan for longer sentences. 

He said: "Some people 
won’t like it. They’ll say It's 
too tough. 

“I've got a simple answer. If 





Main ooints 

you don’t want the time, don’t 
do the crime. No half-time 
sentences for full-time 
crimes." 

The package includes a US- 
style “three strikes and 
you're out" for habitual, 
burglars and hard drug deal- 
ers who will face an auto- 
matic minimum prison sen- 
tence for their third 
conviction. 

The other two principal 
parts include the abolition of 
automatic early release and 
parole and the introduction of 
mandatory life sentences for 
repeat rapists, attempted 
murderers and other violent 
offenders. 

Mr Howard said changes to 
the early release and parole 
system would reintroduce 
honesty back into sentencing 
so that five years would mean 
five years. It would send “a 
powerful message to the crim- 
inal community". 

However, Lord Taylor 
reacted by saying: “I make no 
criticism of the police, who do 
their best within the limited 
resources they are given. But' 
does anyone believe that a 
rofessional burglar who 
nows he has at most only 
three chances in 20 of being 
caught will be deterred by the 
possible addition of six 
months or even two years to 
his sentence?" 

In the past two years Lord 
Taylor has proved case voice 
in the criminal justice system 
that Mr Howard has not been 
able to ignore and has already 
forced the Home Secretary 
Info modifying proposals 
such as the abolition of the 
right to silence. 

Although sections of the 
police supported longer sen- 
tences, the Lord Chief Justice 
received support for his 
remarks from the Bar Coun- 
cil, chief probation officers, 
prison governors and penal 
reformers. 

Mr Howard said his pro- 
posals would be detailed in a 
white paper to be published 
next year, followed by a crime 
bill before the next election.' 
But he added that if the gen- 
eral election was called early 
it could he delayed. 

Jack Straw, the shadow 
home secretary, refased to be 
drawn into what he saw as a 
hew political auction over 



Baroness Thatcher’s 70th 
Birthday 

by Gavin Ewart 

For almost 70 glorious years that 

Birthday 

was looming, 

for more than half the electorate 
a cause for glooming! 

We owe so much to mumsy! 

Oh, Mark played all his cards right, 
he wasn't clumsy 


Gift suggestions for the woman 
who has had almost everything 


Y esterday evening the 
Radio 4 PM programme 
asked leading figures what 
they would like to give Lady 
Thatcher for her 70th birth- 
day today. 

Lord Archer, former deputy 
Tory chairman, said: “I Khali 
be giving her a first edition of 
a book first published in 1925. 
the year of her birth. Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes." 

Lord Tebbit. former party 
chairman, would give her the 
same present he gave her at 
the 1987 election: “to be back 
at No 10 as Prime Minister". 


Sir Bernard Ingham, her 
former press secretary, said: 
“I would give Lady Thatcher 
a job: the presidency of the 
European Commission. 

"We would then have a sen- 
sible and practical European 
Community and not the 
shambles we have at 
present.” 

But what should lesser mor- 
tals buy? Lady Thatcher's 
daughter Carol said: “People 
are ringing me up to ask me 
what they should get Well, I 
have to confess, Tm stumped 
myself. ” 


law and order started by Mr 
Howard. He would not say 
whether or not he supported 
the package and argued that 
the proposals were carefully 
qualified by small print and 
raised many more questions 
than they answered. 


For the Liberal Democrats, 
Alan Betth said: “My predic- 
tion is that he will not carry 
out his sentencing proposals 
in the form he has outlined 
today." 

The Prison Reform Trust’s 
spokesman, Stephen Shaw, 


warned Mr Howard that if he 
imported American sentenc- 
ing practices Britain would 
end up with the US system of 
spending more on prisons 
than it did on schools. 

Tomorrow, the Prime Min- 
ister is expected to announce 


a new role for MI5 and the 
security services, as well as 
renewing his pledge to lower 
taxes. 


Conservatives In Blackpool, 
pegs 5; Leader comment, 

pages 


Beggar given last rights to God’s court of appeal after decade of church collections 


John Ezard 


B EGGAR Michael Walker's 
importunate eight-word 
prayer was banned yesterday 
from two Essex churches un- 
less he addressed it to God — 
and to God alone — during 
divine service. 

A High Court judge was 
told that for the last decade 


Mr Walker has been commut- 
ing between St Mary die Vir- 
gin at Saffron Walden and Si 
John's at Stansted Mountfit- 
chet and asking visitors, with 
no small success. “Can you 
bless me with some small 
change?” 

And not only that. The 
breadth at his activities was 
hinted at by the terms of the 
injunction which Deputy 


Judge Heather Hallett QC 

gf qy ifpri g garng t him . 

It restrains him from “tak- 
ing the collection, moving fur- 
niture in front of collection 
boxes, opening envelopes not 
addressed to him and charg- 
ing worshippers for guides or 


lurch officials said he reg- 
ularly managed to charge vis- 
itors for admission to the 


churches — somet h in g only 
cathedral bishops can do — 
by spotting gaps in the staff- 
ing rotas and nipping inside. 
He also abused visitors and 
urinated in the church 
grounds. 

Mr Walker, aged 37, already 
banned from every public li- 
brary in Essex, maintained at 
the private hearing that he 
was a genuine beggar. He 


accused the authorities of 
being unchristian. 

However, the judge banned 
him from entering both St 
Mary's and St John’s, except 
during services. 

Laurie Bond, curate of St 
Mary's, said afterwards that 
he had only seen Mr Walker 
at two services. “One of them 

had a free barbecue at the end 
of it and Mr Walker was first 


in the queue > — and then 
fourth in the queue, and 
would have carried on if we 
hadn’t put a stop to it. Chris- 
tian forbearance and love has 
limits." 

Last night, Mr Bond said 
Mr Walker had already 
walked to the neighbouring 
parish of Newport — where 
Church visitors are virgin 
territory. 
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‘Threat of longer 
In jail will not 
deter criminals’ 


“L 


The Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
. Taylor, reacted to Michael 
\ Howard’s sentencing plans in 
less than two hours, pouring a 
withering attack on the asser- 
tion that longer sentences will 
deter criminals The speed and 
' distribution of his statement 
adds to the severity of his 
words. In the statement. Lord 
Taylor says:* 

ong sentences, 
sometimes very 
long sentences, 
are necessary In 
some cases to protect the 
public. 

“But Z do not believe that 
the threat of longer and 
longer periods of imprison- 
ment across the board will 
deter habitual criminals. 

“What deters them is the 
likelihood of being caught, 
which at the moment is 
small. 

“I recently saw the Ser- 
vice Charter published by 
one police force. The chief 
constable had declared do- 
mestic burglary a priority 
area, and had set a target of 
15 per cent for the detection 
of domestic burglaries. 

“X make no criticism of 
the police, who do their 
best within the limited 
resources they are given. 

“But does anyone believe 
that a professional burglar 
who knows he has at most 
only three chances in 20 of 
being caught will be de- 
terred by the possible addi- 
tion of six months or even 
two years to his sentence? 

“The sentencing frame- 
work which the courts 
apply is contained in the 
Criminal Justice Acts 1991 
and 1993. 

"There are maximum 
sentences of life imprison- 



Lord Taylor . . . ‘give police 
more resources’ 

ment for rape and drug 
trafficking and 14 years for 
domestic burglary (though 
this Government interest- 
ingly reduced the penalty 
for burglary of non-resi- 
dentlal premises from 14 
years to 10 in 1991). 

“Judges apply this frame- 
work conscientiously, but 
must be free to fit the par- 
ticular punishment to the 
particular crime if justice 
is to be done. 

“Minimum sentences are 
inconsistent with doing jus- 
tice according to the cir- 
cumstances of each case. 

“Instead of limited judi- 
cial discretion by introduc- 
ing unnecessary con- 
straints on sentencing, the 
police should be provided 
with the resources they 
need to bring criminals be- 
fore the courts in the first 
place.” 
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Seb lays bare a 
bizarre perversion 



Simon Hoggart 


I T WAS Spotlight On The 
Young day at the Tory party 
conference, an occasion of 
exquisite, toecurling embar- 
rassment Summing up on be 
half of Youth was the Welsh 
Secretary, William Hague, 
who is the youngest cabinet 
minister since Harold Wilson 
and. at the physical age of 34, 
is half way to reaching his 
spiritual age of 68. 

He described a constituent 
telling him: “Ee. I remember 
you when you were a young 
man." I don’t. Even at the age 
of 16 he wasn’t a young man. 
He was born wearing slippers 
and a baggy cardigan. 

The best that can. be said of 
him is that one day he will live 
down the speetdi he made at 
the Tory conference nearly 
two decades ago. Now he is 
balding and slightly stooped, 
and bears the same relation- 
ship to Youth as an uncle 
clicking his fingers during 
Top of the Pops. 

His speech was preceded by 
an event starting Sebastian 
Coe. He descended into the 
conference to talk to a group of 
young people. The event had 
the appearance of one of those 
confessional talk shows in the 
United States, such as Oprah 
and Geraldo, with titles like: 
"Men who have sex with goats 
and the women who love 
them.” Seb was exploring an 
equally bizarre perversion: 
yonng people who support the 
Conservative Party. 

It became dear that this was 
not exactly a cross-section of 
typical young persons. “What 
brings you to conference?" 

Seb asked one. Ttnhere be- 
cause of the opportunities 
which only a Conservative 
government can provide,” 
came the reply. 

"Well, Ashley, what do you 
do?" Seb was shaping up as the 
Robin Day of a new genera- 
tion. “I'm a solicitor in Bris- 
tol," said Ashley, "and I give 
free legal advice to anyone 
who wants it.” 

■‘Triffic!" said Seb. 


A plump young man was the 
next subject of his merciless 
grilling. "Under the Conser- 
vatives I can choose whatever 
school I want to go to. They 
have raised employment and 
cut down on crime," he as- 
serted with blithe disregard 
forthefecte. 

“By day I have an excellent 
job in personnel," Seb man- 
aged to squeeze out of another 
humanoid- One yearned for 
the lad to say: "And at night I 
earn spare cash asa rent hoy,” 
but he did charity work 
instead. 

So did Jason. "Jason, tell us 
your story,” demanded the 
pitiless inquisitor. He man- 
aged to winkle out the fact that 
Jason divides bis time be- 
tween a demanding university 
course and Charity work. 

Finally it was over, but the 
embarrassment continued 
with the arrival of Lady 
Thatcher. Her state appear- 
ance on the platform is 
received a little less joyfully 
each year and this time the 
applause, while long and loud, 
stopped well short of riotous. 

John Major, whom she 
more or less publicly despises, 
managed to keep applauding, 
but Michael Heseltine hardly 

bothered, calling to mind the 
old Zen riddle: "What is the 
sound of one hand dapping?" 
His fingers flopped limply and 
silently against each oilier. 

Lady Thatcher then had to 
sit through a speech by the 
man who arranged for her to 
be sacked. Kenneth Clarke gal- 
loped through his speech like 
a man who blows fee nearest 
pub is a mile away aud it's 
dosing in 10 minutes. No 

n tWmiii later ttni-oq to treat 
the conference with such evi- 
dent contempt, but they're so 
docile they that they gave him 
a standing ovation anyway. 

The Home Secretary then 
performed his annual trick of 
blaming the crime wave on 16 
years of Labour misrule. This 
time he might have a point, 
since he has presumably been 
pushed even further to the 
right by Tony Blair and Jack 
Straw. 

Yesterday I went for a ride 
on The Big One. Blackpool’s 
gigantic roller coaster. It is 
terrify in gaud makes you sick 
to the stomach, so I loved it 
But it is nothing like as scary 
and nauseating as the knowl- 
edge that onr policy on crime 
is settled each year by the sort 
of people who attend the Tory 
party conference. 


Forward Poetry Prize 


Sad music from a 
ghost train spotter 


Giles Foden 


Ghost: Train by Sean O'Brien 
(Oxford, E8.99.54pp) 

L IKE Philip Larkin, who 
was never very happy 
wherever he lived, Sean 
O'Brien has been much 
concerned with the poetry of 
olace. Like Larkin again, 
though from a very different 
political standpoint, he is dis- 
affected with the state of 
England: the factories and the 
prisons, the tenements and 
the football terraces. 

The latter figure in O’Bri- 
en’s new volume. Ghost Train, 
which was last night awarded 
the Forward Poetry Prize for 
the Best Collection. He casts a 
cold but sympathetic eye on 
"fee Toon Army tsunami” of 
fens in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where he lives. “A seated 
army of convicts/ Will be 
thundering WOR BALL/ At 
fainthearted southern 
referees all winter.” 

O'Brien has many fens 
among poetry readers, and the 

award of this prize confirms 

his position as one of the coun- 
try's most significant younger 
poets. One of the achieve- 
ments of the collection is to 
breathe new life into the seem- 
ingly moribund sub-genre of 
railway poetry, which has not 
flourished since Auden’s 
Night Mail. 

Although O'Brien might 
share some of Auden's politi- 
cal concerns (yet without, def- 
initely, in the case of this 

beefy, bred-in-the-bone social- 
ist, the posturing), he puts an 
entirely different gloss on 
trains. Here we have, not the 
unhesitating destination- 
driven, mania of the govern- 
ment postal machine that 
Auden sang, but the disturbed, 
dislocated journey of a lost ur- 


ban soul, not knowing what 
its destination should be: “ft is 
somewhere/ In moments of 
weakness at Worcester Shrub 
HiH/ Or inRedditch or Selby 
you wished/ You could 
enter. . ." 

In this poem. Somebody 
Else, O’Brien rescores Rim- 
baud’s dictum “Je suis trn 
autre” to the sad music of con- 
temporary Britain. It is a fam- 
iliar tune for the poet, who has 
always evinced “a northern- 
er’s satirical reactions to the 
complacency of fee . . . That* 
cherite South-east”, as one 
critic put it. 

O'Brien takes an uncompro- 
mising stand against snob- 
bery. class distinction and — 
more specifically — fee form 
of historical exclusion fa- 
voured by the Tory right 
Thus, inRevenants, a poem 
remembering the second 
world war dead, he pays trib- 
ute to fee squandered legacy of 
an event which was retrospec- 
tively supposed to have inad- 
vertently enfranchised the 
working classes, raising the 
ghost of . . the England/ We 
speak for, which finds you/ No 
home for the moment or 
ever J You will know what we 
mean, as you meant/ How you 
lived, your defeated majority/ 
Handing us onto ourselves. 

We are fee masters now.” 

Yet, for all his commitment, 
O'Brien has avoided fee aes- 
thetically problematic rheto- 
ric of "protest poetry" direc- 
ted towards a political aim. 
That avoidance becomes fee 
subject of one of the funniest 
poems: "When I walk by your 
house, 1 spit/ That's not true. 

1 intend to ... But Ido not .. . 
When you're at breakfast with 
the Daily Many Remember 
me. . . If I were you. Fd be 

afraid of me.” Funny, but 
haunting too, and hardly 

Larkinesque. 



Colin Firth and Jennifer Ehle as Mr Darcy and Elizabeth in fee BBC’s adaptation of Pride and Prejudice, wife (top left to right) Hugh Grant and Alan Rk&man, doe to appear in Sense and 
Sensibility, and .T nliet wfrmuHii featnrewitfa finest Sramhi (contra) in thuHollygnod vgrrinn qfRmwm. Below, adaptor Andrew Davies and (right) the author, Jane Austen 

TV and film vie genteelly for Austen blockbuster 


Andrew CuK 
Media Corre s pondent 


J ANE Austen, the genteel 
chronicler of 19th cen- 
tury manners and mo- 
rality, has inspired a 20th cen- 
tury showdown between 
three rival television and film 
versions of Emma, one of her 
most popular novels. 

“She is obviously the Quen- 
tin Tarantino of fee middle 
classes” said Charles Denton, 
fee BBC's head of drama, as 
he sought to explain her ex- 
traordinary resurgence. 

A £2 million, two hour ad- 
aptation of Emma, Austen's 
fourth novel, planned for 
ITVs autumn 1996 season 
will coincide wife fee release 
of a big budget Hollywood 
version in British ci n e mas , 
featuring Gwyneth Pattrow, 
Greta Scacchi and Juliet Ste- 
venson. And fee BBC is devel- 
oping a five-part Emma, 
which is likely to follow a 
year later. 

Television executives have 
been astonished by fee cur- 
rent ratings success of Pride 


and Prejudice, a £6 million ad- 
aptation which is attracting 
S.5 million viewers to BBC1 
on Sunday nights and 3.8 mil- 
lion for its BBC2 repeat 

Money-spinning celluloid 
and small screen adaptations 
of Austen’s work are becom- 
ing almost commonplace; a 
lavish, feature-length choco- 
late box Persuasion, watched 
by 3.8 million BBC2 viewers 
on Easter Sunday, opened last 
month in New York's Paris 
Cinema, where it took $56,000 
(about £37,000} in its first 
week, and has grossed 
$150,000 in Los Angeles. 

It opened to rave reviews, 
with the New York Times ob- 
serving: "A wonderful sur- 
prise ... so successfully cine- 
matic. The camera becomes 
fee visual equivalent of Jane 
Austen's rich voice." 

The actress Emma Thomp- 
son is also getting in on fee 
act adapting fee screenplay 
and taking the lead, as Elinor, 
in a £10 million cinema ver- 
sion of another Austen novel. 
Sense and Sensibility. 

Sue Birtwistle, the pro- 
ducer of Pride and Prejudice. 


was not surprised by the 
rediscovery of the six-novel 
Austen canon. "I don't think 
she has ever been out of 
vogue — it is just -feat she has 
not been seen on television 
for a long time.” 

Ms Birtwistle and fee adap- 
tor, Andrew Davies, offered 
Pride and Prejudice to Nick 
Elliott then London Weekend 
Television's drama chief, 
eight years ago. But he turned 
it down because tt was consid- 
ered too soon after Fay Wel- 
don’s 1980 adaptation for 
BBC1. 

The BBC commissioned 
Pride and Prejudice, encour- 
aged by fee audience res- 
ponse to resurrecting fee clas- 
sic costume drama with 
Middlemarch and Martin 
Chuzzlewit 

But when Ms Birtwistle 
suggested a follow-up adapta- 
tion of Emma, the BBC turned 
it down because ft was al- 
ready working on a ftve- 
parter by Sandy Welch. 

Mr Elliott now controller 
of drama and entertainment 
at the rrv Network Centre, 
enthusiastically seized the 


Emma project ITV believes it 
can recapture a large up- 
market audience and reclaim 
some of the prestige it at- 
tracted for classy costume 
dramas in fee 1980s, includ- 
ing Brideshead Revisited and 
Jewel in the Crown. 

Ms Birtwistle said Austen 
was ideally suited to televi- 
sion adaptation: “Andrew 
Davies said adapting Middle- 
march was like getting an ele- 
phant into a suitcase; Jane 
Austen is much easier. In 
Pride and Prejudice fee plot 
works like a Swiss clock.” 

Austen's renewed popular- 
ity has also proved a boon for 
publishers. Combined sales of 
fee official television tie-in 
Penguin edition of Pride and 
Prejudice, a BBC hardback 
version, and numerous 
cheaper £1 classic editions, 
are estimated by the market 
research company Bookwatch 
at almost 12JQ00 a week. 

A spokesman for Book- 
watch said: “She’s right up 
there wife fee new Catherine 
Cookson and John Grisham." 


Jackdaw, paga 10 


Adaptations 


Persuasion (BBC2) 

A 90-mlnute adaption, star- 
ring Amanda Root, Ciaran 
Hinds, Susan Fleetwood, 
Cortn Redgrave and Fiona 
Shaw, now being shown in 
American cinemas; Christ- 
mas Day repeat on BSC2. 

Pride and Prejudice (BBCl) 
Acclaimed six-part adapta- 
tion by Andrew Davies, 
produced by Sne Birtwistle. 
Starring Alison Steadman 
as Mrs Bennet, Colin Firth 
as Mr Darcy, and Jennifer 
Ehle, Julia Sawalha and Su- 
sannah Barker. 


Emma (ITV) 

Two-honr adaptation 
planned for 1996. The 
Pride and Prejudice team of 
Davies and Birtwistle 
reunited. 

Emma (Mirimax) 
American film version 
planned for British release 
in autumn 1996, starring 


Gwyneth Pattrow, Greta 
Scacchi and Juliet Steven- 
son. Filming in the West 
Conntry and Ireland. 
Scripted by Douglas 
McGrath (co-writer of Bul- 
lets on Broadway). 

Sense and Sensibility 
(Columbia Tri-star) 
Adapted by and starring 
Emma Thompson, directed 
by Ang Lee (The Wedding 
Banquet). Filmed in Devon 
and due for release in 1996, 
with Hugh Grant, Alan 
Rickman, Imogen Stubbs, 
Hugh Laurie, Harriet Wal- 
ter and Sate Winslet 

Emma (BBCl) 
hi development but un- 
likely to make the screen 
before 1997. Five-part adap- 
tation by Sandy Welch. 

Previous television adapta- 
tions for the BBC included: 
Sense and Sensibility 
(1971), Emma (1972), -Pride 
and Prejudice (1980), Sense 
and Sensibility (1981), 
M a n s field Park (1983), and 
Northanger Abbey (1987). 


Judge blames media 
as he halts assault trial 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


A JUDGE has aborted the 
prosecution of 24 Mus- 
lim youths charged 
with assault and public order 
offences after a clash wife 
Sikh students, on fee ground 
that media coverage would 
makp a fair trial impossible. - 
Judge Barrington Black 
made fee ruling on Wednes- 
day at Harrow crown court, 
north London, a week after 
another judge at the same 
court halted fee trial of Geof- 
frey Knights, boyfriend of the 
EastEnders actress Gillian 
Taylforth, because of prejudi- 
cial tabloid reporting. 

The latest case, fee third in 
as many months, will in- 
crease pressure on the Attor- 
ney-General, Sir Nicholas Ly- 
eli, to enforce laws against 
contempt of court more rigor- 
ously. Last week the Guard- 
ian revealed that fee prosecu- 


tion of three alleged forgers 
was aborted at laleworth 
crown court, west London, 
last July because of an article 
In. the News of fee World. 

Judge Black stayed the 
youths’ trial after legal sub- 
missions that local news- 
paper coverage, a Sunday 
Times article and a BBC docu- 
mentary made it impossible 
for them to get a fair trial. 

Mark Stephens, a solicitor 
specialising in media law, 
said: ‘T think this shows fee 
state to which the legal sys- 
tem has descended. A pusil- 
lanimous Attorney-General 
foiling to enforce the law has 
forced judges to throw cases 
out, which leaves us wife the 
possibility of guilty people 
walking the streets." 

A spokesman for the Attor- 
ney-General said: "The Attor- 
ney has only the very briefest 
of details about this case. We 
learned of it only last night 
when fee Crown Prosecution 
Service rang us. It will be con- 


sidered to see whether there 
is any unlawful conduct” 

The youths were arrested 
and changed after a clash be- 
tween Sikhs and Muslims at 
West Thames College, in Isle- 
worth, last January. 

Publication followed after 
they were charged. Papers 
reporting the incident and a 
BBC documentary Implied feat 
the Muslims belonged to an Is- 
lamic fundamentalist group 
Hizb at Tahrir, banned from 
college throughout Britain. 

The police officer in charge 
of fee case. Detective Ser- 
geant Thomas Kerrigan, and 
fee college principal, Gerard 
O’Donnell, gave media Inter- 
views, though fee principal 
was due to give evidence for 
the prosecution. 

The youths denied that they 
had any links wife fee ex- 
treme rightwing group, and 
claimed that they had in- 
tended to hold a peaceful dem- 
onstration to protest against 
lax security at the college. 


Private heads urged to be 
‘flexible’ on pupil drug use 


Pvter Kingston 


P RIVATE schools were 
yesterday urged to con- 
sider wider drug testing 
for pupils as part of a flexible 
approach to a growing 
problem. 

New guidelines drawn up 
by the Headmasters' Confer- 
ence. meeting in Dublin yes- 
terday, recommend that 
schools “consider the possi- 
bility of introducing a policy 
of drug testing” where there 
are reasonable grounds for 
suspicion. 

But they rule out random 
testing and suggest that those 
caught smoking cannabis 
should not necessarily be 
reported to fee police. 

The recommendations are 
designed to supplement gov- 
ernment advice to state 
schools, and come a 

background of growing con- 
cern over the misuse of drugs 
in schools. An HMC working 


party cited surveys suggest- 
ing half of 25 to 20-year-olds 
are using or have used illicit 
drugs. Like fee Government's 
advice, its guidelines stress a 
flexible response, wife expul- 
sions not necessarily auto- 
matic for a first offence and 
an emphasis on pastoral care. 

But whereas advice for 
state schools recommends 
drug incidents should always 
be reported to police, fee 
HMC places more discretion 
in fee hands of heads. It 
recommends police should be 
informed where drugs like 
heroin, cocaine or LSD are 
Involved. 

An isolated incident involv- 
ing cannabis might not need 
such action, said Keith Daw- 
son, head of Haberdashers’ 
Aske’s School, Hertfordshire, 
who chaired the working 
party and outlined the guide- 
lines to the HMCs anTiTiq] 
meeting. 

Schools should maintain a 
dialogue with local police to 


develop an understanding of 
their attitude to drugs of- 
fences. he said. They might 
prefer schools to deal wife In- 
cidents themselves. “We are 
not saying don’t bother about 
c ann a b is. It Is a question of a 
pragmatic response. Our ad- 
vice is on the extent to which 
police should automatically 
be called In.’’- 

The working group advo- 
cates repeat testing for chil- 
dren already involved wife 
drugs, as part of a “flexible 
and supportive regime ... as 
an alternative to removal for 
expulsion”. 

More heads at independent 
schools are considering test- 
ing their pupils for drags and 
some are doing it already. 

But fee HMC said it had no 
evidence drug-taking was 
more on the Increase in inde- 
pendent schools than else- 
where. Mr Dawson said; 
"Drug abuse among young 
people . . . runs throughout 
society." 


FROM PUCCINI TO GAMBACCINI 


PAUL GAMBACCINI TAKES YOU ON A JOURNEY THROUGH THE CLASSICS WITH HIS 'MORNING COLLECTION*. WEEKDAY MORNINGS AT 9.00am. 
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O J speaks after ducking TV ‘set-up’ 


Christopher Reed 
■ m Los Angeles 

O .J. SIMPSON'S sunny 
View of his prospects 
does not represent the real- 
ity he faces. 

The former football star 
is being bounded by women 
against domestic violence. 
Is considered suspect by the 
publishing industry and 
the Jewish community in 
Hollywood; Is rejected by 
the product endorsement 
business and has four sets 
of lawyers after him. 

When this week's 
planned NBC television in- 
terview was abandoned, Mr 
Simpson called the New 
York Times, where he con- 
tacted not a news reporter 
but the television corre- 
spondent, Bill Carter. 

NBC executives now look 
foolish. They had agreed 
there should be no commer- 
cials, to avoid suspicions of 
profiting from murder, but 
this would have cost them a 
potential $2 million. 

Mr Simpsdn’s reputation 
in Hollywood has worsened 
since his chief defence 
counsel, Johnnie Cochran, 
used six bodyguards from 
the Nation of I slam — a 
body widely seen as anti-Se- 
mitic — to protect him dur- 
ing the trial’s closing days. 

Two leading distributors : 
have rejected Mr Simpson’s 
planned pay-per-view tele- 
vision extravaganza, the 
"0 J Spectacular”. 

Mr Simpson’s offer of a 
meeting with supporters of 
battered women is unlikely 
to be taken up. ■ 

The Los Angeles branch 
of the National Organisa- 
tion of Women went ahead 
with a protest outside 
NBC’s Burbank studio de- 
spite cancellation of the in- 
terview. Its chief, Tammy 
Bruce, addressed Mr Simp- 
son: “You are not welcome 
in this city, you are not wel- 
come in this country, and 
you are not welcome on the 
air.” 

His prospects look best in 
sensational journalism. Yet 
a $1 million deal with the 
Star tabloid for exclusive 
pictures has run into trou- 
ble. The first $300,000 
rights to his post-trial vic- 
tory party have gone 
through, but the two se- 
quels — a reunion with his 
children, and a visit to Ni- 
cole’s grave — could bring 
him more trouble than they 
are worth. 


Circumspect Simpson follows the advice of his lawyers 



The acquitted football star pulled out of a 
planned interview, fearing ‘retrial by 
television*. But Simpson later called up a 
New York newspaper to talk peace with 
supporters of battered women, challenge 
the lead prosecutor to debate the case 
with him and deny rumours of re-marriage 


Bill Carter In Los Angeles 

I N A 45-minute telephone 
interview with the New 
York Times, O.J. Simp- 
son said he had been 
wrong to “get physical” 
with his wife, Nicole Brown 
Simpson, in a 1989 incident 
that led to his pleading no 
contest to charges of spousal 
abuse. He said he was now 
willing to meet with “battered 
women" to “talk about my re- 
lationship”. 

Mr Simpson said he was 
confident he would find a job. 
“I’ve always found a way. I'm 
an American. I should have a 
right to find a job and support 
my family." 

Mr Simpson initiated the 
interview, telephoning the 
newspaper from Los Angeles 
without notice on Wednesday. 
He was apparently se eking to 
make points he would have 
made in his cancelled televi- 
sion appearance, but without 
faring interviewers who he 
felt wanted to “retry” him. 

“I am an innocent man, ” he 
insisted. 

Mr Simpson said he had in- 
tended to use the television 
interview to combat what he 
called “ridiculous misrepre- 
sentations’’ in the media, of 
the details of his case and his 
life since his acquittaL 
But he pulled out after con- 
sulting his team of nine law- 
yers, including a new attor- 
ney, Bob Baker, brought in to 
handle the civil suits for 
wrongful death that he faces 
from the families of Nicole 
Simpson and Goldman. 

Mr Simpson said he had 
been told he would have to 
give a deposition in the civil 
suits and that NBC, seeking 
questions to ask him in the 
interview, had spoken to the 
lawyers for the plaintiffs. 

“My lawyers told me Z was 
being set up," Mr Simpson 
said. “They frit the interview 
was going to be tantamount to 
a grand jury hearing.” 
Referring to protests to 
NBC from the National I 


Organisation for Women and 
other groups, Mr Simpson 
said he concluded that “the 
pressure being exerted on 
NBC” had changed the tone of 
the intended interview. 

“I said from the beginning 1 
didn't want a confrontation. 
I’ve had 16 months of confron- 
tation. I didn't go into this to 
be retried, to be cross- 
examined.” 

Mr Simpson said all his 
lawyers but one, P. Lee Bai- 
ley, had been against the in- 
terview in the first place. 
“Maybe Tm a little cocky,” he 
said. “But in my heart I feel I 
can have a conversation with 
anyone.” 

Mr Simpson said he never 
intended the television inter- 
view to be a forum to declare 
his innocence. “The jury did 
that for me in the strongest 
possible terms: a verdict in 
three hours.” 

But, he added: “I know 
there are a lot of minds that 
Tm not going to change.” 

Yet he questioned figures 
suggesting up to TO per cent of 
the public was convinced of 
his guilt 

“I don't think most of 
America believes I did it” he 
said. ‘Tve gotten thousands 
of letters and telegrams from 
people supporting me. I saw 
all those people when I was 
driving home in that car, on 
the overpasses. . . . I saw two 
negative signs. Thousands of 
people were giving me the 
thumbs-up sign. But what did 
I see on TV that night? The 
two negative signs.” 

He contradicted reports in 
the past week that said he de- 
livered his two children back 
to the Brown family at 2am 
one morning, “leaving my 
daughter traumatised”. In 
fact, Mr Simpson said, he 
watched those reports the 
next morning as he was 
“about to get in my Jacuzzi 
with my daughter”. 

Mr Simpson added: “We've 
agreed on the professional 
help for the kids . . . There is 
no conflict going on with the 
Browns over the kids." 


He also denied rumours 
that he had married the mod- 
el Paula Barbieri in the Do- 
minican Republic, or was 

about to do so. He said: “I’ve 

spoken to Paula, but she has 
not been to my house. I have 
not seen her. But I saw a guy 
in the Dominican Republic 
saying he bad confirmed that 
we were there.” 

Mr Simpson described him- 
self as "fired up” about the 
planned television interview, 
but in most respects he was 
affable, even laughing about 
reports that his legal hills had 
left him broke. “Not yet they 
haven't," he said. "I still have 
my Ferrari, I still have my 
Bentley. I still have ray home 
In Brentwood and my apart- 
ment in New York.” 

Simpson discounted reports 
of earlier plans to reap a large 
windfall from a pay-per-view 
television special, saying: 
"The pay-per-view people 
came to us." But he did say 
that he had made deals “in 
other venues”. “We've had a 
lot of interest; people from 
both here and in foreign 
countries are co ming to me.” 

He hinted he would like to 
pursue a pay-per-view con- 
frontation with Ms Clark, 
who never had a chance to 
cross-examine him during the 
trial “Let’s get in a room and 
debate,” Mr Simpson said. 
Referring to the witness 
stand, he added: 'Til get in 
that blue chair. I'd like to be 
able to knock that chip off 
Marcia's shoulder.” 

Among the telegrams and 
letters he had received, Mr 
Simpson said, were many 
from supporters who identify 
themselves as white. “They 
say, ‘OJ, we are a white fam- 
ily, and we thank God you're 
free’.” 

But the racial aspects of the 
case were not instigated by 
his defence, Mr Simpson said. 
The first reference to race, he 
said, came in news reports of 
the implications of moving 
the trial from Santa Monica 
to downtown Los Angeles, 
where more blacks would be 
on the jury. . 

'That was the first deal 
from the racial deck,” Mr 
Simpson said. “Then it was 
the media who kept pointing 
out how many blacks were on 
the jury. Just because we 
polled an ace out of the deck 
at the end of the trial, all of a 
sudden we’re the ones playing 
thexacejcard.” 

Mr Simpson called himself 
a fighter, but he conceded: T 
don't have an image any- 
more." — New York Times. 


Nato prepares huge 
Bosnia peace force 


David Fab-hall, 

Ian Traynor in Bonn and 
Julian Berger In Sarajevo 

N ATO headquarters has 
begun issuing orders 
for the biggest military 
deployments seen in non-com- 
munist Europe since the end 
of the second world war, as 
the United States-brokered 
Bosnia ceasefire took hold 
yesterday and raised hopes of 
a comprehensive peace settle- 
ment by Christmas. 

Nato plans to send a heavily 
armed force of up to 60,000 
troops to Bosnia as winter be- 
gins. But concerns are al- 
ready being raised about the 
huge cost of the operation. 
initial estimates suggest it 
will cost at least $6 billion 
(£3.8 billion) to deploy the 
force for the first year. 

The British treasury will 1 
need to find at least £635 mil- 1 
lion to pay for its contribu- 
tion of soldiers and heavy 
equipment. The US is ex- 
pected to send 20,000 troops at 
a cost of some $1.5 billion, al- 
though the plan will free 
resistance from the Republi- 
can-dominated Congress. 

Nato is preparing to move 
the troops into Bosnia at very 
short notice to guarantee — 
and, where necessary, impose 
by force — the peace plan 
hatched in Washington and 
Balkan capitals. 

The sheer scale of the Nato 
operation makes it the biggest 
combat mission in Europe 
since the Warsaw Pact in- 
vaded Chechoslovakia in 1968 
to crash the Prague Spring. 

The five-point operational 
plan prepared by the supreme 
allied commander General 
George Joulwan, and agreed 
earlier this week by the North 
Atlantic Council, will not 
only send the alliance’s Rapid 


Reaction Corps into action for 
the First time. It will also be a 
crucial test of Nato's ability to 
: mount a joint operation with 
Russia and other former 
members of the Warsaw Pact 
The Bosnian ceasefire 
finally came into effect in the 
first minutes of yesterday 
morning. The Brkanic family, 
which survived three and a' 
half years of war in Sarajevo, 
became the first victims of- 
the peace. 

Namik Brkanic. aged 18, 
turned on the bathroom light, 
and it ignited the odourless 
natural gas which had been i 
restored to Sarajevo as part of 
the ceasefire agreement I 
The explosion blew out the 


The mission is on 
notice to move in 
as soon as the ink 
is dry on a signed 
peace treaty 

outer walls of their flat and 
Namik is now in intensive 
care, with 70 per cent burns. 
His younger brother, Mahir, 
and his father also suffered 
serious burns. 

Balkan politicians spoke 
optimistically yesterday of a 
final settlement before the 
year's end. Negotiations on a 
peace treaty are expected to 
resume in Washington at the 
end of the month, and a final 1 
signing ceremony win take 
place m Paris. The ceasefire 
is meant to hold for at least 60 
days, or for as long as it takes 
to hammer out an agreement. 

The Nato mission is on 
notice to move in as soon as 
the the ink is dry on a peace 
treaty. 


The 60,000-strong force will 
be the first engagement of for- 
eign combat troops in Bosnia 
since Marshal Tito’s parti- 
sans and the Allies drove a 
much larger Nazi force out of 
the Balkans in 1945. 

The mission may be likely 
to see German armed forces 
return to the former Yugosla- 
via in a combat role, al- 
though Bonn insists none of 
its ground troops will be de- 
ployed in Bosnia, and that its 
role will be restricted to air 
support and military medical 
facilities. 

Germany’s contribution 
could be as high as 5 per cent, 
or about 5.000 troops. There 
may also be a Russian contin- 
gent and troops from the Mus- 
lim world. 

The Russian presence, in 
particular, raises acute ques- 
tions of command and con- 
trol, with Moscow maintain- j 
lng that it will not put its 
troops under Nato command. 

French officials are to hold 
talks in Moscow today on the 
problem and are offering to 
subsume the Russian contin- 
gent within the French de- 
tachment There is a serious 
risk that the Russian forces 
will remain outside the com- 
mand of the overall mission 
and that US and Russian 
forces could find themselves 
on opposite sides of the front 
lines. 

An attempt will be made at 
next week’s Nato council 
meeting, to which a Russian 
delegation has been invited. 

There is much less confi- 
dence in Nato’s ability to 
make a clean break from Bos- 
nia in a year's time, as 
planned, than there appears 
to be in Washington. 

Nato iHMida for uncharted 
territory, paga Gunning f or 
glwy*pago9 


Merchant bank 
agrees £ 1 60 m 
settlement for 
telephone call 


Dan Atkinson 

O NE telephone conversa- 
tion eight years ago has 
cost Samuel Montagu, the 
merchant bankers, £160 mil- 
lion, it emerged yesterday. 

A bank officer assured the 
property and shipping firm 
British & Commonwealth 
that a Montagu client, the fi- 
nancial group Quadrex, 
would be able to complete on 
a £280 million deal. It could 
not and effectively went bust 
So, eventually, did B&C. But 
accountants administering 
the B&C wreckage have per- 
suaded Montagu to pay for 
what must be the most expen- 
sive telephone call in history 
in an out of court settlement 
B&C and Qnadrex were in- 
volved in buying different 
parts of Mercantile House 
Holdings. B&C bid nearly 
£800 million for the whole 
concern, on the understand- 
ing that Quadrex would then 
buy Mercantile's wholesale 
broking arm. When Quadrex 
did not despite Montagu's as- 
surance, B&C sued. 

In 1990. B&C - itself 
crippled by its £407 million 
purchase of computer-leasing 
group Atlantic in 1988 — 
crashed with debts of nearly 
£2 billion. 

The High Court awarded 
£190 million against Montagu 
in 1993, which was cut to £130 
million by the Court of Ap- 
peal. Both parties were set to 
go to the House of Lords be- 
fore this out of court settle- 
ment Montagu claimed the 
assurance was Informal and 
that no written guarantees 
were given. 

In another settlement an- 
nounced yesterday, a group of 
B&C’s banking creditors 
trimmed their riatma from 
£200 million to £100 million. 
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Gordon Brown, being a typical Pisces, was always very 
strongly influenced by everything Patric Walker said or did. 
In fact, while on holiday Eh Ibiza with a small group of friends 
during the summer recess of ’94, he briefly copied Patric in 
removing the final letter from his Christian name; for a full 
two weeks he would answer only to the name of Gordo. 
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THE WEST TRIAL: Ex-lodgers recall police raids and ‘open marriage’ at house where nine bodies found n 

Cromwell Street life of sex and drugs ^ jn 

gas trap 


Duncan Campbell 
drtme Correspondent 


G loucester police 
raided, the home of 
Rosemary and Fred- 
erick West several 
times in the early I970s and 
arrested lodgers for cannabis 
possession. Winchester 
crown court heard yesterday. 

The Jury in Mrs West's 
murder trial was also told she 
went to bed with many of her 
lodgers, sometimes the night 
they moved in. 

Mrs West aged 41, is plead- 
ing not guilty to 10 murders of 
young women and girls be- 
tween 1871 and 1987. 

A picture of life at the 
Wests' home at 25 Cromwell 
Street in Gloucester In the 
early 1970s emerged yester- 
day as many former lodgers 
gave evidence about events in 
the house where the remains 
of nine of the 10 alleged vic- 
tims were found last year. 

Ben Stanniland. aged 41, a 
lodger of the Wests In 1972/73, 
said that on the night be 
moved into his bedsit Mrs 
West came to his room and 
got into bed with hi™ and his 
fellow lodger, Alan Davis. He 
said Mr West was downstairs. | 
"We were a bit dubious 
about going downstairs [the , 
next morning] but he made it | 
obvious it was okay," he said. 

He said he remembered 
Lynda Gough, an alleged vic- 
tim, coming to Cromwell 
Street, and said he bad been 
to bed with her. She bad done 
babysitting for the Wests. He 
also remembered Caroline 
Owens, who the court has al- 
ready heard was indecently 
assaulted by the Wests. He 


said he recalled going to bor- 
row a vacuum cleaner from 
Mrs West and finding her 1 
with Mrs Owens. "The reac- 
tion was shock.” 

He also remembered the 
police coming to search for , 
drags, and that a lodgers 
received a conviction for 
cannabis. 

David Evans, aged 45, an- 
other former lodger of the 
Wests, in late 1972, said of 
Mrs West: “She liked sex.” He 
had been to bed with her on 
one occasion. He also remem- 
bered Ms Gough and that she 
had not reappeared in the 
house on one occasion. "Rose- 
mary said she hit Anna [Fred 
West’s daughter] while baby- 
sitting and she wouldn't be 
coming back again." 

Mr Evans agreed the police 
came searching for cannabis 
on a number of occasions, and 
he had been convicted of pos- 
session. He also remembered 
that Mr West was in the cellar 
on many occasions. 

Terence Davies, aged 48, 
from Worcestershire, told the 
court that when, he stayed at 
25 Cromwell Street the Wests 
kept their room locked most 
of the tune. "Fred was a nice 
bloke as far as I was con- 
cerned." he said. "He took us 
out for drinks." He remem- 
bered Mrs West once came to 
the door in a see-through neg- 
ligee. He described die cellar 
as dark and muddy with earth 
that “clung to your feet". 

Elizabeth Brewer, aged 35. 
who lodged at 25 Cromwell 
Street in 1977/78, told the 
court there was much talk of 
sex there. “Rosemary said 
when she retired she was go- 
ing to spend all her time hav- 
ing sex." 
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Witnesses Ben StumlandQeft) and David Evans, and alleged victim SMrigy Anne Bohinson 


Ms Brewer, who was 17 
when she rented a bedsit at 
the Wests’ house, said Rose- 
mary bad a "special bed- 
room". The Wests also had a 
mutual bedroom, she said, 
but Rosemary’s “was always 
kept locked and as far as 1 
know no one was ever 
allowed hi there except Mr 
and Mrs West”. 

She said the children slept 
in the caiiar rmHi an exten- 
sion which Mir West built was 
finished. 

Ms Brewer told the court 


the Wests were friendly and 
generous when she first 
moved in — "but they did em- 
barrass me quite a lot by talk- 
ing about their open marriage 
and sex". "They were quite 
happy to know each one had 
their own boyfriend and 
giilftisid." 

Mr West had been quite 
open about the feet he had 
made another lodger, Shirley 
Anne Robinson, one of the al- 
leged victims, pregnant She 
said Mrs West told her that 
whatever Mr West did she 1 
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A CONTRACT mining 
engineer suffocated 
to death and eight 
men were treated in 
hospital yesterday after the 
most serious colliery accident 
since privatisation this year. 

Another man escaped when 
gas poured from a pocket of 
oil half a mile underground, 
trapping a tunnelling crew 
more three miles from 
the main shaft at Thoresby 
colliery in Nottinghamshire. 

Safety engineers from the 
mining inspectorate began an 
inquiry at die pit — - described 
on its sale to RJB Mining of 
Doncaster as “the jewel of fee 
Nottinghamshire coalfield" — 
which was evacuated and 
dosed indefinitely. The 500 
RJB staff and 283 contract 
workers have been told not to 
return to work until told by 
fee company. 

The dead man was named 
last night as Andrew Field- 
ing, 39, married with two chil- 
dren, who lived at Kiveton 
Park in Sheffield. He was one 
of a three-strong team from 
Joy Manufacturing UK work- 
ing on a new tunnel from a 
roadway at Thoresby when 
oil and gas poured from a rup- 
tured coal seam. 

“This is an exceptionally 
unusual, indeed almost 
unique occurrence," said a 
spokesman for RJB, whose 
chairman, Richard Budge, 
went down Thoresby shaft 
this summer to urge min ers 
not to strike over pay. “This 
area is known to have oily de- 
posits but pockets like this 
cannot he detected seismi- 
cally, and when they are ! 


would never leave him. 

"They seemed to have a 
bond between fee two of 
them," she said. "Mr West 
was the breadwinner and Mrs 
West was in charge of the do- 
mestic and child care.” 

Ms Robinson moved in to 
Ms Brewer's bedsit, she told 
the Jury, after a breakdown in 
communication between her 
and the Wests. Mr West had 
complained that Shirley was 
becoming too possessive. 
"Shirley asked if she could 
stay in my room," said Ms 



‘Rosemary said 
whatever Fred 
did she would 
never leave him. 
They seemed to 
have a bond 
between them’ 


Brewer. "She had expressed 
how she needed to keep away 
from Mr and Mrs West-" 

• The court heard that on 
August 13. 1974 Mrs West was 
admitted to the casualty de- 
partment of Gloucester Royal 
hospital for treatment for 
deep lacerations across her 
ring finger, which she said 
were caused by "playing 
about with knives". When she 
was taken for surgery for fee 
wound she said it was caused 
"cutting wood". 

The case continues. 


Left protests 
as student 
union disbands 
London group 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 

I HE Blairlte leadership of 

I fee National Union of Stu- 
dents was accused yesterday 
of disbanding its leftwing 
London area organisation in 
order to silence opposition to 
its plans for coming to terms 
with abolition of student 
grants. 

In a letter to the Guardian, 
five leftwing members of fee 
national executive said fee 
pro-Labour leaders wax* try- 
ing to prepare the union for 
an extended student loans 
system or some form of addi- 
tional tax on those who 
graduate. 

Charges of financial mis- 
management had been laid 
against fee London area stu- 
dent organisation, but Alison 
Brown, fee union’s women’s 
officer, and four other mem- 
bers of the executive, said fee 
NU5 leadership “were not in- 
terested in discovering solu- 
tions to the problems, simply 
in getting a dissenting voice 
silenced’*. 

The London area took fee 
lead In persuading a special 
NUS conference earlier this 
year to continue supporting 
the pres ent grant system 

The London area has been 
told it can no longer be recog- 
nised, since It represents leas 
than half the capital’s 300,000 
students and has debts of 
£60,000 which it cannot 
support 


found, do not usually lead to a 
tragedy like this.” 

This is fee first death at a 
pit owned by RJB, which 
bought the bulk of fee surviv- 
ing coal industry from the 
Government 

Two other fatalities have 
occurred at privatised collier- 
ies this year — one at Silver- 
dale in Staffordshire, the 
other at Hatfield in 
Yorkshire. 

Mr Fielding and two col- 
leagues were trapped at fee 
tunnel face by the gas pocket, 
as oil poured along the road- 
way back towards the shaft 
One of the men stayed with 
Mr Fielding in an air pocket, 
while fee third slit air ducts 
hooked along fee tunnel and 
made bis way back to the 
shaft. 

The RJB spokesman said 
that mine rescue teams rap- 
idly reached fee trapped men, 
but Mr Fielding was certified 
dead at the top of fee shaft 
The man who stayed with 
him, the other member of the 
twain and four rescue workers 
were released from King’s 
Mill hospital in Sutton -in- 
Ashfield last night after tests 

for gas poisoning and treat- 
ment for shock. 

Thoresby is five miles from 
the scene of fee last serious 
accident before privatisation, 
when a tunnel collapse at 
Bilsthorpe colliery killed 
three men in August 1993. 

The two-year-old daughter 
of Bilsthorpe miner David 
Shelton yesterday received a 
posthumous George Medal 
awarded to her father, who 
died after staying under- 
ground to warn other miners 
rattier than taking the chance 

to escape. 


Nuclear dump 
off Channel isle 


Paid Brown 

Environment Correspondent 


S EVENTEEN thousand 
tonnes of nuclear waste 
has been discovered 
lying in shallow water two 
miles west of the Channel 
island of Alderney where lob- 
ster is harvested. 

The waste is the accumula- 
tion of military and civil 
waste from fee Britain’s early 
nuclear programme, includ- 
ing fee making of the first hy- 
drogen bombs. 

The International Atomic 
Energy Authority In Vienna 
has confirmed that fee Brit- 
ish government dumped fee 
waste in concrete canisters 
between 1950 and 1963. 

The Alderney government, 
which relies on firfHnp for 
employment and income, said 
it would contact fee British 
gover nmen t to discover what 
the dump contained. 

Shellfish from fee area is 
regularly monitored for 
radioactivity because of fee 
proximity of the giant nuclear 
waste re-processing plant at 
Cap de la Hague, eight miles 
away. So far fee tests have 
proved negative. 

John Russell, a member of 
the transport authority cm Al- 
derney, said that so far there 
has been no indication of con- 
tamination in the area from 
either source. "The Island is 
certainly not aware of this nu- 
clear dump. We- must deal 
wife this issue with great cau- 
tion. We will be contacting 
the British government to try 


to establish exactly what is 
down there." 

Louis Jean, a member of 
fee Alderney government, 
said: "I am absolutely ap- 
palled and horrified. Some- 
thing will have to be done 
about it” 

Canisters from a weapons 
dump in fee Irish Sea have 
been washed up in Scotland 
and Ireland recently. It is not 
known whether they con- 
tained any nuclear waste. 

Yesterday the leader of Al- 
derney’s fishing fleet, Pierre 
Dupont, said he was disgusted 
that the British dumped nu- 
clear waste so dose to Alder- 
ney. The waste lies between 
65 and 165 metres below the 
surface. Mr Dupont said: “It’s 
very awkward once it’s there 
to get something done about 
it. At the time, it was an easy 
solution.'’ 

•Dumping was switched 
from the Channel Islands to 
sites out In fee Atlantic after 
1963 because of fears about 
the long-term consequaices of 
dumping nuclear waste in 
shallow water. Legislation in 
1975 restricted dumping to 
areas below 4,000 metres, and 
dumping nuclear waste at sea 
was banned by the London 
Dumping Convention in 1963. 

Up to that time Britain con- 
ducted an arrmiai dump of 
low-level and intermediate- 
level waste contaminated 
with plutonium. This came 
from civil reactors, the Sella- 
fleld reprocessing plant, and 
from submarines and fee Al- 
dermaston bomb-making fa- 
cilities in Berkshire, 
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Yon can have die best of both worlds at Roehampton Institute Loudon. Our four piawesque campuses, 
with their extensive gardens and attractive listed buildings, are only half an hour away from the galleries, 
theatres, cinemas, shops and nightclubs of central London. But if you’d prefer to get away from the 
bo*!e and bustle, Wimbledon Common, Richmond Part and historic Hampton Court are within easy 
- reach, as am mechanic walks along the Thames. 

What's more, you’ll also discover an extensive choke of over 400 
different combined and single honours degree programmes - bom III IVTi 

Environmental Studies and Dance Studies to Applied Computing and ll lHjj 

Theology. And we offer you die flexibility of studying either fdl or BBSs 

part time to fit in with your other c om mitments. lBjOOI 

ROEHAMPTON 

For mare details abotn our programmes cut 0181 M2 3330. INSTITUTE 

Kothunpton baton* London, an eqmA opportunity emphycr. m'f ti to T nWnnN 
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Clarke tax 
cuts clue 


CONSERVATIVES IN BLACKPOOL 5 








■Z 


as prices 
show rise 
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Economy 


HBchael White 
Political Editor 


T HE Chancellor, Ken- 
neth Clarke, yester- 
day abandoned all 
pretence that he and 
John Major are not planning 
to launch a series of high pro- 
file tax-cutting initiatives de- 
signed to carry the Conserva- 
tives from next month's 
Budget to beyond the ex- 
pected 1997 general election. 

In a confident conference 
speech which gave away no 
substantive hints of what Mr 
Clarke plans to announce on 
budget day, the Chancellor 
tried to cheer the Tory faith- 
ful without alarming senti- 
ment in the City, where 
doubts about the affordability 
of lower income taxes were 
heightened by yesterday’s in- 
flation rise. 

City analysts pointed out 
that they were the worst infla- 
tion results for more than 
three years. Figures from the 
Central Statistical Office 
showed the main retail price 
index rising at 3.9 per cent 
over the year to September. 

The data caught the finan- 
cial markets on the hop, with 
City analysts saying that 
growing price pressures 
sharply reduced the Chancel- 
lor’s scope for tax cuts. State 
benefits are uprated on the 
basis of September's RPI, and 
the difference between the 
previous Treasury forecast of 
3 per cent and the actual out- 
come will add about £670 mil- 
lion to the £85 billion social 
security bill. However, Mr 1 
Clarke shrugged them off as 
“one month's figures”. 

Though senior ministers 
later went out of their way to 
stress the Clarke text had 
been weeded of any language 
that could be construed as a 
budget clue, it unmistakably 
promised to address what file 
Chancellor called the prior- 
ities of Middle Britain — the 
goal of “reducing tax on hard 
work. savings and 
enterprise". ... 

"Many of you feel, I know, 
that after you have loyally 
supported all the hard work 
that has been put in, the time 
has come for some reward in 
the next Budget. In the im- 
mortal words of Francis Ur- 


quhart in The House of Cards. 
‘You may think, that — but I 
couldn’t possibly comment*! 

He spoke after a debate in 
which successive speakers 
had urged cuts or the restora- 
tion of tax exemptions like 
mortgage relief . 

“I can’t tell you what is go- 
ing to be in my Budget," said 
Mr Clarke, “but I can tell you 
this. 

“It will be based on tradi- 
tional Tory values. And it will 
be a Budget that I am looking 
forward to a lot more than the 
last two” — budgets in which 
taxes rose sharply to contain 
the ballooning Treasury 
deficit 

Attacking Tony Blair and 
what he dubbed' “Real 
labour” behind Mr Blair, Mr 
Clarke assured his own 
waverers that 16 years of 
Tory reform had put the eco- 
nomic Vn {daCd. 

"Now lasting prosperity 
beckons. So for this Parlia- 
ment we have given you the 
hors d’ oeuvres, not the main 
course; - the trailer, not the 
film; the warm-up, not the 
main performance. We're 
looking to the fixture, to the 
fifth tom, and to the Conser- 
vative TninprmiiTm beyond,” 
he told his audience in Black- 
pool 

Mr Clarke pressed a series 
of party "hot buttons”, mock- 
ing the European social chap- 
ter as a destroyer of jobs, and 
warning that Labour's gut in- 
stincts remained destructive. 

Yet his. tone was distinct 
from the Cabinet right’s in ad- 
mitting that “controlling 
spending can't come from a 
crackdown on fraud and 
waste alone" but would 
require policy changes. It was 
a tacit reminder that spend- 
ing cuts will not be painless 
but will hurt Tory supporters 
too. 

“We will cut taxes only 
when it is in the interests of 
the British economy to do so 
. . . when we cut taxes, it’ll be 
for keeps. Mr Blair is terrified 
that we might be able to do it 
— that we might be able to cut 
taxes,” said Mr Clarke, who 
insisted that, behind Mr 
Blair's smile, his party, foe 
unions, and the pressure 
groups that dominated them, 
still wanted higher taxes. 

“Tony Blair Is the leader of 
a party that he now despises. 
But Real Labour will eventu- 
ally have their revenge on 
Tony Blair,” he predicted. 






Progress report ’ 

John Major’s Mr Nice Guy 
reputation has never 
recovered tram sterling's 
'Black Wednesday 
debacle. Yet for the first 
time since 1992 he faces 
his parly conference today < 
without speculation about jVmv 
his imminent overthrow. 

By throwing down the gauntlet in July In split the 
right Into Redwood and Portillo factions. But he has 
steadily given ground over Europe to the frustration 
of moderate Tories. One Nation types are also 
alarmed by the shriller, xenophobic tone of the 
welfare and law and order agenda. Major's 
interference on education, to push nursery vouchers 
and GM schools, may not be as popular as he thinks. 
Ditto tax cuts. His reshuffled cabinet and party 
machine works better, but still has no thematic Big 
Idea with which to combat the growing threat of 
Blair-sanitised New Labour. Blackpool has so far seen 
a succession of small, familiar ones. 




Young ones . . . Sebastian Coe introduces a selection of enterprising young people to the conferencepHOTOGRAm don ucphee 

Coe puts accent on youth but YC complains resources cut back 


^ some af the caring Middle England 

twttaToriyBtelr, not ussy wtwu fee PortHln-ttes have 
* . , wsira’fpi ' 

fia&Vbfe {ftfey.'inlfaSw to unveil'. But what? ' 

' fKobafcfr sgfftfe the laiJflUHQe to straddle five Tory 

Without principles loading a . 


Rebecca Sm Hl ie r s 
Political Correspondent 

A CONFERENCE “beauty 
parade” designed to em- 
phasise young people was 
overshadowed yesterday by 
concerns that, for from de- 
voting more resources to 
expanding its youth mem- 
bership, the Conservative 
Party is cutting them back. 

Sebastian Coe, the Olym- 
pic gold medallist and 39- 
year-old MP for Falmouth 
and Cam bourne, was yes- 
terday appointed by the 
party chairman. Brian Ma- 
whinney, as the member of 


his campaigns team In 
charge of youth, and intro- 
duced a dozen young men 
and women to the confer- 
ence to speak of how they 
had prospered under a Con- 
servative government. 

But members of the 
Young Conservatives and ! 
Conservative Students pri- 
vately complained that the 
line-up was an "outrageous 
sham” not backed up by 
any genuine commitment 
to recruiting new members. 

The average age of party 
members is now 62, and 
Conservative Central Office, 
straggling with debts of £10 
million, recently closed its 


youth department The two 
youth organisations now 
have “one-tenth, of a person.” 
&t Central Office, while the 
chairman of Conservative 
Students had to organise 
sponsorship of his sabbati- 
cal after funding was 
withdrawn. 

Among those who 
addressed delegates were 
Sham! Ahm ed, the 33-year- 
old managing director of 
the successful jeans and lei- 
surewear manufacturer 
Joe Bloggs, and James 
Chau, a 17-year-old school- 
boy and classical pianist 
who has just recorded bis 
first album. 


The Welsh Secretary, 
William Hague, at 34 the 
youngest member of the 
Cabinet, concluded the 
youth session by complain- 
ing of the nation's "sicken- 
ing*' habit of running down 
the potential of its youth. 

Edward Lloyd, the 23- 
year-old organising secre- 
tary of the Young Conser- 
vatives. said: "This 

morning’s session was use- 
ful in that it demonstrated 
some commitment to youth. 
We would welcome more 
practical help to allow the 
Young Conservatives to 
help win the next general 
election." 


tbporeua Mi twas, deregulation and 
tomorrow. 

4 \ . . .. 

Prospects 

vj He is already one of the century's longest serving premiers, 
never spectacular, but always underestimated. Tire shadow of 
4 Margaret Thatcher is fading now, but Michael Heseltine's 
q remains. The Deputy Prime Minister sees himself as chief 
H executive to Mr Major's company chairman. Major is far from 
.3 resigned to losing the next election gracefully. He thinks he can 
sj win, despite polls in which he now trails his party. Either way 
fj he win probably step down as Tory leader before the year 2000 
fli when he will still be only 57. 


whinney, as the member of million, recently closed its first album. election." ; ! -fOV.'.re 

Uphill task for Tories as poll gap widens to 20pc 


Guardian 
ICM poll 


Martin Linton 


BT rebuffs Government on 
details of deal with Blair 


Trade 


Rebecca Smithers 
Political Correspondent 


B ritish telecom’s 
chairman. Sir Iain Val- 
lance. has frozen out the Gov- 
ernment by refusing to give 
details of BTs negotiations 
which led to the pact with 
Labour to open up the infor- 
mation superhighway. 

The President of the Board 
of Trade, Ian Lang, was 
pressed by journalists on 
whether Sir lain or the 
Labour leader, Tony Blair, 
had responded to his request 
for clarification of the status 
of the agreement. Mr Lang 
replied that Sir Iain "was not 
willing to reveal the details of 
BT’s discussions". 

Mr Blair told his party’s 
conference that Labour would 
lilt restrictions that prevent 
BT from competing fully with 
cable companies — a recom- 
mendation made last year by 
the Tory-controlled Trade and 
Industry Select Committee 
but rejected by the Govern- 
ment. In return, BT has 
agreed to connect schools, 
hospitals, libraries and uni- 
versities to the network free 
of charge as it develops Its £15 
billion national superhigh- 
way. I 


Labour accused the Tories 
of “mischief-making" for 
claiming that the pact had no 
formal status, and received 
the unexpected backing of 
Norman Tebbit, a non-execu- 
tive director ofBT. 

But the Tories have contin- 
ued to bait Labour over the 
Issue this week, with Mr Lang 
yesterday branding it “a gim- 
mick. the deal that died of 
shame". Ins is ting that tha 
Government had initiated the 
information technology revo- ■ 
lution, he said it was happen- 
ing “without the need for any 
attempt at shady sweetheart 
deals behind closed doors". 

Mr Lang said later that he 
I did not intend to make public 
the contents of the letter from 
Sir lain, but that “he spelt out 
very clearly that there was no 
deal, just an understanding". 
Mr Blair's office confirmed 
-that the Labour leader had 
not replied to Mr Lang, and 
had no plans to do so. 

Yesterday, in a speech 
otherwise lacking any policy 
initiatives, Mr Lang said that 
he was setting up a network 
of small business ministers 
across Whitehall Every de- 
partment whose policies afect 
small firms — 17 in all — 
would have a minister look- 
ing after their interests. 

The small business agenda 
would become “central to the 
Government's decision-mak- 
ing process". 


T HE Conservatives have 
fallen a farther 3 per 
cent behind Labour this 
month after Tony Blair’s suc- 
cessful conference and now 
trail by 20 points, according 
to a Guardian ICM poIL 
If John Major is hoping to 
use this week's conference as 
the start of his political come- 
back, as Lady Thatcher did in 
1986, he will have a lot more 
catching up to do. 

ICM’s adjusted figures put 
Labour on 49 per cent, the 
Conservatives on 29, and the 
Lib Dems on 17. This is an 
increase in Labour’s lead ac- 
cording to all of the polls. 


Labour had an adjusted lead 
last month of 17 points in ICM 
in the Guardian. 17 in MORI 
in the Times, and 19 in Gallup 
in the Daily Telegraph. 

ICM's interviewing was 
conducted on Friday and Sat- 
urday. catching the full im- 
pact of Brighton but not the 
effect of Alan Howarth’s de- 
fection — which could give a 
further boost 

The Blackpool conference 
could win some support back 
for the Tories, but they will 
be lucky if it does as well as 
the 1986 conference which 
gave them a five-point lift in 
the polls and put them on the 
road to victory in 1987. 

They will start much fur- 
ther back. The Tories weffe at 
34 per cent in the polls in 
September 1968. jumped to 39 
after their conference, and to 
43 in the 1987 election. But 
Labour started only 5 points 
ahead of the Conservatives in 


Labour's lead 

Unadjusted ICM. MORI, Gallup 
Adjusted ICM, MORI, Gallup ^ 
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September 1986, and lost 5 
points after the Greenwich 
byelection when it fielded a 
hard left candidate. 

Thin time Labour is 20 
points ahead, and Tony Blair 
has made it dear over the Liz 


Davies affair that he has no 
intention of putting any for- 
left candidates into the field. 

On ICM’s figures Conserva- 
tive support has declined 
steadily over the last three 
months and, although Gallup 




detected a Tory recovery in 
August, it stalled again in 
September. The illusion of 
movement can be created be- 
cause, although all the polls 
produce both adjusted and 
unadjusted figures, the Times 


and Telegraph headline the 
unadjusted figures and the 
Guardian headlines the ad- 
justed figures. 

Television and other new- 
papers report only the head- 
line figures which can make 
it appear that there are sud- 
den changes in foe size of the 
Labour lead when in foot it 
has been very consistent 

As the table shows. 
Labour's adjusted lead has 
been between 17 and 1914, and 
its unadjusted lead was be- 
tween 28 and 31 in five of the 
last six polls. 

□ ICM interviewed a tightly 
controlled quota sample of 
1,461 adults aged 18-plus in 
103 randomly selected constit- 
uencies countrywide. Inter- 
viewing was conducted face 
to face on October 6 and 7, 
1995. The figures exclude 27 
per cent of the original 
sample who don’t know, 
won’t say or won’t vote. 


Cross-party pact to haul down shipping’s Red Ensign 


Blackpool 


3= 


T ODAY we can reveal a 
secret anti-xenophobia 
pact between John Major 
and Tony Blair — foe issue of 
free flags has been banned at 
both conferences. 

Alarmed Labour officials, 
aware that Tony Blair's 
speech was going to attack , 


the Tories for wrapping them- 
selves in the Union flag, last 
week banned free issues of 
foe Red Ensig n by foe British 
Chamber of Shipping. 

Now Tory organisers have 
stopped giveaway Red En- 
signs today at Blackpool for 
fear that they will be used in 
a orgy of flag waving after 
John Major's conference 
speech. Evidently the organis- 
ers didn't want to be seal Call- 
ing over themselves to prove 
Tony Blair right. 

The biggest loser is undoubt- 
edly the innocent British 
Chamber of Shipping — which 
only issued them to remind 
politicians that Britannia once 
ruled the waves. Most ship- 
owners now prefer to fly the 
Liberian flag. An exasperated 


British Chamber of Shipping 
man said: “There’s been a hell 
of a row but there was nothing 
we could do." 

G UESS who came to din- 
ner last night? I don’t 
mean to offend El Can - 1 
dfllo, Wiiihapl PortiHo, but did 
you know that your election 
agent Malcolm Tyndale, and 
constituency vice-chairman, 
Lionel Zetter, joined your 
rival, Vulcan John Redwood, 
in an expensive meal while 
you were addressing the Con- 
servative Way Forward group 
at the Savoy Hotel? Not only 
that, but Hywel Williams, 
head of Mr Redwood's new 
Conservative 2000 policy unit 
was there, with a number of 
well-placed rightwing hades 


;md business clients. They 
say it proves the right is 
united, but some people might 
think otherwise. 

Particularly after John Red- 
wood used the hated BBC to 
accuse his close friend 
Michael of rabble-rousing 
over that infomous jingoistic 
defence speech the next 
morning. 


A T ANOTHER dinner last 
night there was game of 
musical chairs which 
would have done credit to a 
Kiddies tea party. Tony 
Blair's new-found friend Sir 
David English was entertain- 
ing with other Associated 
Newspaper executives a bevy 
of Cabinet ministers when he 
checked the place settingsand 


found he was due to sit next 
to Hezza. the Lion King. 

Horrified, he feared a night- 
mare evening of ranting 
about that Spectator article, 
the BT deal with Blair, foe 
Daily Mail’s lack-lustre sup- 
port for foe Tories, etc, etc. So 1 
be swiftly changed the plac - 1 
ings and despatched Hezza 
well down the table, creating 
as one source says, a series of 
clear blue table mats between 
them. 

G UESS which company 
is missing from the 
Tory party conference? 
None other than British Ener- 
gy — the successor to Nuclear 
Electric when it becomes the 
£2 billion jewel in the crown 
of next year’s privatisation 


programme. Evidently the 
company has been warned off 
by its learned friends. They 
told them that every word, 
slogan and leaflet would have 
to be vetted by them for a 
rather large five figure sum to 
make sure foe company was 
not making any folse riaitrifi 
prior to foe sale. 

Alarmed at this expensive 
demand British Energy 
pulled out Not so Rail track 
who knew that its £2 billion 
sale was to be announced by 
Sir George Young. Rail track 
says its merchant bankers 
have told it that it is safe to 
TrtflltP any claims ft Iflwm until 
Christmas. Its verdict on 
frightened British Energy — 
a company of wimps. 

Daoid Hencke 
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Commercial Radio. The fastest growing 
advertising medium. (Again.) 


Commercial Radio was the fastest growing advertising medium in 1993 and 1994 . And the Jigures 
so far su°°est that 1995 will be the third year in a row. Commercial Radio. Its time has come. 


- r ; - J 


For more information about advertising on Commercial Radio, contact your advertising agency. 
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Leonard Doyle 
and Ian Black 
ask who will pay 


T HE realisation that 
Nato Is about to 
send 60,000 heavily 
armed troops to 
Bosnia in the 
middle of a Balkan winter is 
sending nhiila through the al- 
liance's finance ministries, 
which will now be expected to 
contribute up to £3.8 billion 
for the force's first year of 
operation. 

How the financial burden is 
to be shared between troop 
contributors has yet to be de- 
cided. It is clear that the 
heavily overspent United 
Nations will not be paying for 
an operation not tinder Its 
command. And nniffce the 
Gulf war, there is little pros- 
pect that Japan and the Golf 
states will be making a signif- 
icant contribution to the fi- 
nancing of the force, accord- 
ing to diplomatic sources. 

A European Union initia- 
tive to raise money to recon- 
struct Bosnia is also facing 
problems. The £1.6 billion ini- 
tial cost is meant to be shared 
between Japan, the Islamic 
world, the US and Europe. 

The Japanese have ex- 
pressed reluctance to contrib- 
ute and other countries may 
prove unforthcoming. despite 
promises by the European 
Union that there is little it 
will not do to help Bosnia. 

This is all bad news for the 
Treasury, which could be 
called upon to find up to 
£630 million a year to pay for 
a British contingent of up to 
15,000. Britain is owed about 
£32 million by the UN for for 
the peacekeepers It has sent 
to Bosnia and there Is little 
prospect that It will be paid 
soon, given the organisation's 
indebtedness. 

France is under even 
greater financial constraints 
and ia being asked to send 
more troops to Bosnia than 
the 7,000 already deployed. 

The greatest problems for 
the Peace Implementation 
Force will be in the United 
States, where Congress has 


been told to expect a bill of 
51 billion to $2 billion for the 
20,000 troops the US may 
contribute. 

A political battle is ex- 
pected between Republicans 
In Congress, who are deeply 
hostile to the Nato plan, and 
President Clinton, who has 
staked his reputation on 
achieving a negotiated settle- 
ment in Bosnia. 

The UN will continue to fi- 
nance its peacekeeping farce 
in Croatia and will pay for hu- 
manitarian and other non- 
military activities in Bosnia. 

Diplomats say that working 
out the details for finan cing 
the Nato force will be diffi- 
cult, especially as part of the 
force — Russians, other east- 
ern Europeans, and Islamic 
countries — will not serve di- 
rectly under Nato command. 

One of the reasons the UN 
wanted to end its Bosnian 
mission is because of the 
enormous cost: 55 million 
(£3.2 million) a day at a time 
when the organisation's 
peacekeeping budget being 
plundered to pay salaries be- 
cause of mounting arrears — 
at least half owed by the US. 

British officials say that in 
the light of the cost, they will 
be arguing for a smaller force. 
The figure of 100,000 men- 
tioned in some quarters is 
rejected in Whitehall. 

"We say let's see what 
needs doing and then decide,” 
said one British source. “We 
want to steer against trying to 
stick lots of people in. We 
want to be pragmatic and not 
build castles in the air.” 

Nevertheless, one diplo- 
matic source stressed that it 
would be far more costly than 
a UN peacekeeping operation. 

"This will involve sending 
combat forces to the Balkans 
in the dead of winter,” he 
said. “It will require massive 
air cover, building a forward 
headquarters, and compli- , 
cated logistical support, all 1 
under the most dangerous 
and difficult conditions." i 


British officer brings a steady 
hand to alliance’s operations 


David FairfiaJJ 


H EADING Nato’s forward 
headquarters in Bosnia 
will he the British lieuten- 
ant-general, Sir Michael 
Walker, commander of the 
alliance's multinational 
Rapid Reaction Corps. 

Sir Michael — who was at 
Buckingham Palace earlier 
this week to receive his 
knighthood — is regarded 
by colleagues as “an ex- 
tremely steady man” at the 
helm. “I've never seen him 
flap." one said. 

His career has followed 
the classic British- Army-in- 
Nato progression, through 
a series of postings to Ger- 
many, where he rose to 
chief of staff to the 1st Brit- 
ish corps, punctuated with 
spells in Northern Ireland. 
He also spent 18 months in 
Cyprus as a United Nations 
peacekeeper. 

Born just before the end 
of the second world war. 
Sir Michael was commis- 
sioned from Sandhurst in 
1966 into the 1st Battalion, 
the Royal Anglian Regi- 
ment. By 1985 be was com- 
manding his battalion in 
Londonderry, and two 
years later he took com- 
mand of the 20th armoured 
brigade in Germany. 

Back in Britain he 


News in brief 



Lt-Gen Sir Michael Walken 
■Never seen to flap* 


climbed Anther rungs on 
the promotion ladder to be- 
come assistant chief of tbe 
general staff — In effect the 
army's second-in-command 
— in 1992. 

His main task then was to 
Implement the “Options for 
Change" defence review, 
which cut army manpower 
by 40.000. 

In December last year he 
was appointed to the most 
prestigious Nato job open 
to a British soldier, com- 
mander of the ACE Rapid 
Reaction Corps in M6n- 
chengtadbach, Germany. 


Syrian peace 
talks hitch 

In a clear sign that the Israeli- 
Syrian peace talks are In trou- 
ble, the state department said 
yesterday that the secretary 
of state, Warren Christopher, 
will not visit Damascus and 
Jerusalem when he attends a 
Middle East economic sum- 
mit in Amman. — Reuter. 

New government 

The Portuguese socialist 
leader, Antouio Guterres. 


whose party emerged with the 
most seats in the general elec- 
tion on October 1, said yester- 
day he had agreed to form a 
government — Reuter. 

Biography rumpus 

The Hollywood star Robert 
Radford has finally agreed to 
an authorised biography, ac- 
cording to Jeremy Trevathan 
or Macmillan, He has put it up 
for auction, sparking a lively 
“rights shoot-out" at the 
world’s biggest book fair in 
Frankfurt to decide who will 
publish it — Reuter. 




Managers, we know, are 
generally good things — 
unless they earn a lot of 
money. But nobody on 
the political earth loves 
bureaucrats. The very word 
is a podium hiss of contempt. 




Russian 


troops 
‘must be 
neutral 5 


AP in Brussels 


B OSNIA would welcome 
Russian troops as part 
of a peacekeeping force, 
but they would have to play a 
limited role, its foreign minis- 
ter. Muhamed Sacirbey, said 
yesterday. 

Any Russian forces in Bos- 
nia should have "a politically 
neutral role" and should 
serve under a Nato-doml- 
nated command structure. 

Mr Sacirbey said Bosnia 
znust not be divided into 
zones to be monitored by 
forces from different 
countries, expressing the fear 
that such a solution could div- 
ide Bosnia like Germany dur- 
ing the cold war. 

"Russia should have the 
same role as any other non- 
Nato country,” he said, not- 
ing that other east European 
countries, as well as non- 
European countries such as 
Pakistan, could also take part. 

Nato officials say they hope 
to have talks with Russia next 
week to work out the the size 
of a Russian contingent, and 
the command arrangements. 

The issue arises at an espe- 
cially sensitive moment in 
Nafo's relations with Russia, 
which strongly opposes the al- 
liance's plans to extend mem- 
bership to several former 
Eastern bloc countries. 


An allied patchwork quilt takes shape 


David Fairhall traces the labyrinthine chain of 
command stretching from Bosnia to Belgium 
— and the unresolved questions which bedevil it 

T HE operation that 
Nato is planning to 
put muscle behind a 
Bosnian peace agree- 


ment Is the most ambitious 
attempt to reconcile conflict- 
ing military and diplomatic 
interests since the Gulf war. 

The declared intention is to 
do a straightforward military 
job, then withdraw in a year’s 
time. But detailed prepara- 
tions in Brussels are bedev- 
illed by unresolved questions 
— not least how Western 
troops can successfully inte- 
grate with their former Rus- 
sian enemies and who will 
pay the much larger peace- 
keeping bills now in prospect 

One thing is clear the op- 
erations agreed by the Nato 
council represent a complete 
change of approach, a single 
chain of command lit place of 
the United Nations and Nato 
"dual-key" system. 

There will also be “very ro- 


bust” Nato rules of engage- 
ment — which is the diplo- 
matic way of saying there will 
be no qualms about using 
whatever force is considered 
appropriate. 

Deployment of the Nato-led 
force will require a fresh 
mandate from the UN Secu- 
rity Council, reflecting the 
hoped-for peace agreement 
But once the mandate is 
received, Nato will consider 
itself virtually a free agent, 
authorised to get on with 
the job of policing, and if nec- 
essary enforcing, the 
settlement. 

There will still be a UN rep- 
resentative in former Yugo- 
slavia, but with responsibility 
for humanitarian affairs only. 

Once the peace agreement 
is signed, Nato intends to 
move fast. “We want troops 
on fiie ground within four 
days, before the agreement 
has time to unravel," an offi- 


cial at the Brussels' head- 
quarters said yesterday. 

The operation’s forward 
headquarters, almost cer- 
tainly in Sarajevo, will be 
provided by the multinational 
ACE Rapid Reaction Corps 
(ARRC), normally based in 
MOnchengladbach, Germany, 


and headed by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Michael Walker. 

The ARRC headquarters is 
designed to have up to four 
divisions under its command 
from any of 12 allied states. 
Tbe United States normally 
assigns its 1st armoured div- 
ision, based in Germany, to 
this trouble-shooting role. 


Britain offers both its 1st ar- 
moured division, also in Ger- 
many, and the British-based 
3rd division, which has 
highly mobile elements, such, 
as the 5th air mobile brigade. 

The final composition of fixe 
British force will depend on 
the detailed shape of the 
peace agreement. There will 
probably be more than the 
8,000 troops currently de- 
ployed in former Yugoslavia, 
and perhaps as many as 
15.000. 

The US contingent — in- 


volving ground troops for the 
first time — will certainly be 
a heavyweight formation. It 
will comprise a reinforced 
division of up to 20,000 men 
with armoured vehicles, heli- 
copters and artillery. 

France has indicated that, 
if required, it will increase its 
present force of about 7,000 


men, but would prefer not to. 
A total of 12,500 has bean 
mentioned in Brussels. Ger- 
many has suggested contrib- 
uting 5,000 men. 

Russia may offer a division 
in addition to the two battal- 
ions already assigned to the 
UN in Bosnia. But the Rus- 
sians' role cannot he decided 
until the crucial question of 
command and control is de- 
cided. Nato is determined to 
retain a single chain of com- 
mand, but equally concerned 
to protect the fragile military 
links it has begun to build 
with Moscow. 

One possibility Is to appoint 
Russian liaison officers. The 
French defence minister, 
Charles Mlllon. has suggested 
integrating Russian troops 
with a French division — 
apparently on the grounds 
that France still holds Nato 
somewhat at arms length. 
Next week's meeting of fixe 
Nato council will attempt to 
resolve the matter. 

This intricate command 
structure must also make 
room for several eastern Euro- 
pean countries — Poland. Hun- 
gary, the Czech Republic and 


Slovakia have all expressed In- 
terest — and for an Islamic 
group, including Turkey. 

Then there is tbe unre- 
solved question of who pays, 
now that the UN is opting out. 

Under fixe concept devel- 
oped by the supreme allied 
commander, Genual George 
Joulwan, at his Mods head- 
quarters in Belgium, the 
chain of command will run 
from fixe ARRC in Bosnia, 
through the southern com- 
mand in Naples which orga- 
nised Nato’s air strikes. 

The troops will go in 
through, five points. Including 
Zagreb. Split, Floce and at 
least cue point in Serbia. 

Gen Joul wan’s plan begins 
with the deployment of stores 
and communications, putting 
in the forward elements to se- 
cure key positions, and de~' 
ployment of the main force of 
perhaps 60,000 men. 

Even more problematic are 
the final two stages: handing 
over to a scaled-down force 
within a year, and finally 
withdrawing without the con- 
flict erupting once again. 


Gunning for glory, page 9 


Nato aims to move fast ‘We want troops 
on the ground in four days — before the 
agreement has time to unravel 7 
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SECURITY 
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Easy to install with 
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WORLD NEWS 7 


Earthman abducted . . . Moscow police arrest a member of the Mother Earth environmental organisation. Activists of the group have travelled 3^300 
miles across Europe since January demanding better environmental protection from the authorities photograph: viktor korotayev 


There's an entirely new 
way of giving to charity. 

Charities all over the UK 
are now inviting you to use the CharityCard 
to make donations. 

YOU’RE FREE TO CHOOSE. 

You can give whenever you like - by phone or 
by post. 

You can give to absolutely any UK-based charity 
you choose, as well as to your local schools, 
places of worship and hospitals. 

The CharityCard is ideal for emergency 
appeals - you just quote your 
CharityCard number. 

THE TAXMAN GIVES YOU 
A THIRD EXTRA. 

You get a CharityCard when you pay a regular 
amount or a one-off sum into your own 
Charity Account at the Charities Aid 
Foundation (CAF is a registered charity in its 
own right). 

CAF will reclaim the tax you've paid on the 
money and add it to your account. 

So you have the original sum, plus almost a 
third extra to give away! 

IT’S A GREAT WAY TO GIVE. 

You get a CharityCard for making donations 
over the phone or by post. 

You also receive a 'chequebook' for giving by 
post or in person. 

And you can take out standing orders for your 
regular gifts. 

There’s no need for multiple covenants, and a 
single Gift Aid donation can be spread across 
as many charities as you want - CAF sorts out 
the paper work. 

With a CharityCard tax-free giving is easier 
than ever! 

To find out more about this unique, new 
way of giving and how you can make the 
most of your generosity, Just call free or use 
the coupon provided. 

Charities Aid Foundation 
Registered Charity No 268369. . 

Patron HRH The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh KG KT 
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End of centrist consensus offers Haider opening 

Right hails fall of 
Austrian coalition 


lan Traynor In Bom 


H ALF a century of 
consensus govern* 
ment In Austria cot 
lapsed yesterday 
when the coalition of Social 
Democrats and Christian 
democrats broke up, herald- 
ing a snap poll before the end 
of the year which could edge 
the far-right populist leader 
Jdrg Haider closer to power. 

Chancellor Franz Vran- 
itzky, the Social Democrat 
leader bent on cling in g to 
power to the end, opposed 
calling a new election a year 
after his party suffered its 
worst performance since the 
post-war second republic was 
founded. But the cabinet’s in- 
ability to agree on a budget 
sealed the government's fate. 

“They have acted like a 
bunch of amateurs," Mr 
Haider said yesterday. "We 
cannot accept that these los- 
ers stay in office." 

Parliament is expected to 
dissolve itself today, and 
name a date for elections only 
nine months after t he out- 
going government was sworn 
in. December 17 was the fa- 
voured date yesterday. 

The coalition’s collapse ap- 
pears to mark a break In the 
cosy post-war system in 
which the two big parties 
have ruled, more often than 
not in tandem, ahartng out 


perks and privileges in the 
economy, the education sys- 
tem, the media and other 
areas. 

Mr Haider has successfully 
portrayed himself as an icon- 
oclast, railing against a cor- 
rupt system since se izins con- 
trol of his Freedom Party 
nine years ago. While support 
for the two big parties has 
plummeted, Mr Haider has 

consistently expanded his ap- 
peal In a system in which no 
one can get a straight parlia- 
mentary majority, Mr Haider 
could conceivably overtake 
the [Christian Democrat] 
Austrian People’s Party as 
the second force in Austrian 
politics. 

The coalition’s collapse 
could signal a fundamental 
political realignment in 
which the cosy centrist part- 
nership of the two big parties 
gives way to allian ces be- 
tween the Social Democrats, 
the Greens and the Liberals 
on the left and the [Roman 
Catholic] People’s Party a$d 
the Freedom Movement on 
the right 

Some People's Party mem- 
bers have long chafed at play- 
ing junior partner to the 
Social Democrats and are 
tempted by the prospect of a 
tactical pact with Mr Haider. 

On the left the Social Dem- 
ocrats remain the single big- 
gest force. But their share of 
the vote in last October's poll 


was their worst performance 
Bince the war. The govern- 
ment's collapse may also en d 
Chancellor Vranitzky’s nine 
years in power. 

The budget wrangle be- 
tween the Social Democrats, 
who want higher to 
fund the deficit, and the 
Christian Democrats, who 
want spending cuts, has 
blighted the coalition since Its 
inception. 

Ferdinand Lacina, regarded 
as the one of the most compe- 
tent figures in government, 
resigned as finance minister 
earlier this year, to be 
replaced by a young un- 
known, Andreas Staribacher. 
In its mere nine months in 
office, the coalition has 
lost a vice-chancellor, a for- 
eign minister and several 
others. 

Support for the Freedom 
Party soared to unprece- 
dented heights in an opinion 
poll released shortly after the 
coalition collapsed, giving it 
new hope for big gains in a 
snap election. 

The survey by the indepen- 
dent Imas polling institute 
put Mr Haider’s party level 
with the People's Party, with 
28 per cent support. Mr Vran- 
itzky’s Social Democrats had 
31 per cent backing — nearly 
four points down on last Octo- 
ber’s general election. The 
survey put the Greens in 
fourth place, with 8 per cent 


‘Copycat derailment’ clue 
to Arizona train crash 


Jonathan Fraodland 
hi Washington 


A RAILWAY ' buffs' who- 
ZAdunnlt was unfolding 
/ lyesterday, as FBI agents 
focused their inquiry into 
Monday’s sabotage of an Ari- 
zona passenger train on an 
eerily identical crash 56 years 
ago. 

Federal investigators are 
poring over the latest edition 
of a specialist railway maga- 
zine, which ran an in-depth 
account of the 1939 Harney 
train disaster in which 24 
people died. They believe 
Monday’s deliberate derail- 
ing, which killed one crew 
member and Injured more 
than 100 people, may have 
been a direct copy of the ear- 
lier incident in Nevada — 
also an act of sabotage. 

Both cases Involved west- 
bound trains, travelling at 
night through desert on track 
owned by the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad. Both trains 
were derailed at the end of a 
bridge, both diverted Into a 
stream bed. Both involved the 
tricking of the signalling sys- 
tem, by maintaining an elec- 
tric current between the two 
split rail ends. 

Historians say photographs 
of the two wrecks are all but 


Indistinguishable. FBI agents 
have grilled the editor of SP 
Tea inline, the specialist jour- 
nal, and drawn up a list of 30 
subscribers in Arizona. They 
have also asked all rail ar- 
chives to report any recent 
requests for information on 
the 1989 crash. 

Investigators believe that 
Monday’s sabotage was done 
so skiTfally. only a former em- 
ployee or railway buff could 
be behind it. No one was ever 
arrested for the Harney 
disaster. 

As the FBTs Operation Split- 
rail moved into high-gear, 
with removal of the derailed 
carriages and painstaking 
combing of the remote desert 
area for possible clues, agents 
admitted they had no firm 
leads, no witnesses and no 
suspects at this stage. 

Earlier speculation about 
the involvement of rightwing 
■tniiitiHfl — ha an Oklahoma 
City-style act of terrorism — 
has begun to recede. Notes 
found near the scene, signed 
by the “Sons of Gestapo", are 
now thought to be a deliber- 
ate red herring. No group that 
monitors US far-right activity 
has any record of the Sons of 
Gestapo, whose name has 
never appeared on the Inter- 
net — the extremists’ favour- 
ite meeting ground. 


Most watchdogs believe 
that the notes' diatribe 
against the sieges at Waco, 
Texas and at Ruby Ridge, 
Idaho — both flashpoints in 
militia folklore — were de- 
signed to point investigators 
in file wrong direction. 

Attention focuses instead 
on disgruntled ex-employees. 
Amtrak, the rail operator, is 
searching its records for 
workers with a grudge. FBI 
spokesman Jack Callahan 
said experts were submitting 
the discovered notes to “psy- 
cholinguistlc analysis". 

Mr Callahan said they 
would comb the notes for 
grammar, choice of words 
and spelling to build a psy- 
chological profile of the 
saboteur. 

One possible motive is the 
planned closure of part of the 
Southern Pacific line, and the 
prospect of heavy redundan- 
cies. Agents are exploring the 
possibility that anger over job 
losses might have led to Mon- 
day's disaster. 

In the largest FBI operation 
since the Qklahoma bombing, 
hundreds of agents are crawl- 
ing over the scene. ‘They're 
on their hands and knees, 
they’re in the railroad cars, 
they're up and down the hills. 
We’re all around the area," 1 
said Mr Callahan. 
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A con man on the loose 

Mr Howard does his best to out-sentence Mr Straw 


WHICH is the true Michael — the blood- 
chilling merchant of correction 
doubling prison sentences inside the 
hall, or the egregious Home Secretary 
halving them again in the BBC studio 
minutes later? Fart of what Michael 
Howard said yesterday was pure con. 
Never trust a man who says be wants 
more honesty. Inside the Blackpool con- 1 
ference hall, the Home Secretary told 
his ecstatic supporters that it was time 
to put honesty back into sentencing: 
five years should mean five years. 
There would be “no more automatic 
release, no more release regardless of 
behaviour, no more half-time sentences 
for full-time crimes”. But outside the 
hall, he told the BBC's Nick Ross — and 
the millions watching television — that 
the judges -would, of course, have to 
“take into account the length of sen- 
tence served”. Or put another way, the 
judge who sentences an offender to four 
years now — knowing he will serve 
only two — should in future only im- 
pose a two year sentence. 

So has Mr Howard gone soft? Far 
from it In terms of the further turns 
made to the penal system's thumb- 
screw his plans would add. thousands to 
the prison population: new extended 
sentences for burglars and drug deal- 
ers; automatic life sentences for a 
second conviction of a serious sexual or 
violent offence, plus the end of remis- 
sion and parole. Worse still, the new 
mandatory life sentence would put sen- 
tencing back into the hands of a politi- 
cian: the Home Secretary. It would be 
Michael Howard and his successors 
who decided the release dates of the 
new lifers — a procedure which has 
already been ruled unconstitutional by 
the European Court of Human Rights, 
which correctly insisted that sentenc- 
ing should remain in judicial, not politi- 
cal, hands. 

Is it a feasible package? No — or not if 
you are serious about tax cuts. The 


prison system has already suffered a 
record rise from 40,000 to 52,000 in less 
than three years. Trying to squeeze in 
an extra 4,000 will make the system go 
bust. An extra 12,000 needs 24 prisons at 
£60 million a time — say £1.5 billion — 
plus another £23.000 a year per prisoner 
in running costs. Mr Howard’s package 
won him a predictable ovation — bigger 
even than Messrs LUley, Portillo or 
Heseltine received — inside the hall, 
but earned him a well deserved rebuke 
from the Lord Chief Justice. Never in 
living memory has a Home Secretary 
been slapped down so quickly by the 
most senior judge. Lord Taylor rightly 
reminded the politician that detection, 
not the length of sentence, remains file 
main deterrent to crime. 

So what was Michael Howard up to? 
First he had to so slake the thirst of his 
audience that they would forget he had 
said nothing about compulsory ID cards 
— an issue for which he was boo-fid at 
last year’s conference for delaying its 
introduction. In this personal political 
survival act he succeeded. Then there 
was the wider political battle: how to 
produce such an oppressive penal pack- 
age that even New Labour is forced to 
oppose it. In this aim, everyone must 
hope he succeeds. There should be no 
equivocation from Labour even though 
Mr Howard’s motive could not be 
plainer: pinning a “soft on crime” label 
on Labour in the run up to the general 
election. Labour should hold its nerve. 
Michael Howard has been trying to 
out-sentence the Opposition since he 
reached the Home Office. The polls 
show just how unsuccessful he has 
been. Public confidence in Conserva- 
tive law and order policies has plum- 
meted. By last year It was down to a 
humiliating 15 per cent. This week’s 
Gallup shows Labour still way ahead. 
The public will not be fooled — this is 
not a serious policy package but a 
blatant political ploy. 


Mr Clarke plays poker with taxes 

Serial tax cuts are aimed straight at New Labour's Achilles! Heel 


KENNETH CLARKE yesterday made 
the latest move in what is becoming a 
fascinating game of chess with New 
Labour. Without saying anything ex- 
plicit (he’s in purdah, you understand) 
he raised expectations that next 
month’s budget will contain a planned 
sequence of tax and spending cuts. Vote 
Tory and you will be assured of tax cuts 
for several years. Tony Blair will hate 
this because Mr Clarke's arrow is 
aimed straight at New Labour's Achil- 
les’ Heel — the political impossibility, 
or so it is presumed — of Labour saying 
it will reverse any tax cuts announced 
by a dying Conservative administra- 
tion. This would be tantamount to rais- 
ing taxes and is off Labour’s agenda 
except in the politically popular area of 
a windfall tax on the utilities (which 
canny Ken will almost certainly hijack 
in some way or other). Of course, Mr 
Clarke knows that this is Labour's 
sensitive zone. He also knows that all 
the opinion polls are heralding a 
Labour victory unless the Conserva- 
tives can pull something dramatic from 
the hat. Like serial tax cuts. The Chan- 
cellor has a special reason for taking 
risks with tax cute because, if the 
Conservatives lose the election, they 
will bequeath to Labour an economy in 
fairly good health: the first time in fact 
that an incoming Labour administra- 
tion. hasn't inherited a serious eco- 
nomic crisis. Not unnaturally, tills is 
tempting the Government to take huge 
risks in the knowledge that it is playing 
poker with someone eLse’s money (the 


bounty which Labour will inherit). 

It is not quite as simple as that 
because Mr Clarke has also created a 
brake on his own excesses in the form 
of a quasi-independent governor of the 
Bank of England who is free to speak 
out if he feels that the chancellor is 
unsettling the City or breaching his 
inflation target. But as long as the 
Chancellor fimds tax cuts by cutting 
spending he could assuage the City’s 
fears while making it even more diffi- 
cult for Labour to match the Conserva- 
tives cut for cut. The Institute for Fiscal 
Studies reckons the Chancellor could 
raise £3 billion from spending cuts and 
increases in (non-income) taxes to fi- 
nance a 2 p cut in income tax or, more 
craftily, to extend the 20 per cent tax 
band so more people are on it than are 
on the 25 per cent ban. Bey presto, the 
Government’s long-term aim of a 20 per 
cent basic rate is suddenly a reality in 
the run-up to the election. 

Amid all the pre-electoral hype 
remember that in the real world the 
economy simply doesn't need cuts in 
income tax' If there is scope for a 
stimulus it should be through lower 
interest rates (to boost business invest- 
ment and the housing market): and if 
there is suddenly £3 billion to spare it 
should be spent on education and infra- 
structure rather than being frittered 
away on consumption. The trouble is 
that for the next 18 months there is only 
one real world that matters to politi- 
cians whether Labour or Conservative. 
Winning the election. 


Wrong sort of people on the line 

Exceptional loadings call for demand to be suppressed 


THE SEASON OF the wrong sort of 
leaves on the line is approaching: it is 
already the season of the wrong sort of 
people on the trains. Our Indian sum- 
mer may have delayed the onset of 
aut umnal leaves, but it has not stopped 
the new term from starting at South 
Devon College in Torquay. The result, 
says the South Wales and West Railway 
company, is “exceptional loadings” on 
the trains which call for exceptional 
measures: Le. raising season ticket 
feres by more than 50 per cent in order 
to “suppress demand” by commuting 
students. It is elementary economics in 
the age of privatisation. 

There was a time when passengers 
travelled on trains to get to their desti- 
nation. Now trains are run in order to 
satisfy the “value for money aspira- 
tions” of its "customers”. An over- 
crowded train offering cheap feres, ex- 
plains the SW&WR’s Pricing Manager, 
“fails to deliver this”. Travellers (by 


whatever name) who merely aspire to 
be delivered by rail to Torquay don't 
enter into his calculation. 

The misuse of English by the new 
generation of rail companies is a sepa- 
rate issue which needs to be referred to 
the Education Secretary’s new commit- 
tee on speaking properly. The urgent 
problem is how to deal now with this 
“extreme demand situation" in Devon. 
Companies which are poised to priva- 
tise are reluctant to invest in new 
rolling-stock. In the good old days of 
nationalisation trains were shifted tem- 
porarily from some other part of the 
country. That is now ruled out because 
the new “train leasing companies” in- 
sist on long-term contracts. 

Not knowing whether to laugh or cry 
is becoming a clicked response to the 
mounting catalogue of absurdities from 
our disintegrating rail system. And, 
with apologies to Gillian Shephard, we 
ain’t seen nothing yet. 




Quick! F&fctt -1 — . 

KIcdeMtXn' , 



Letters to the Editor 


Lilley seeks refuge in asylum 


P ETER Lilley has got it 
wrong in fads comment 
that the asylum system 
almost invites people to come 
here to claim benefit (Lilley 
cuts asylum seekers’ cash. Oc- 
tober 12). Those refugees we 
see come to Britain to seek a 
safe haven, not to raise their 
living standards. 

Our clients have more to 1 
lose than gain financially by 
coming here. They are often 
professional people who have 
good prospects and status in 
their home country. They lose 
everything, but hope to gain 
safety and freedom. This hope 
will be dashed if they are de- 
nied toe means to live while 
they wait for their appeals to 
be heard. A substantial num- 
ber are not initially recog- 
nised as refugees by the Home 
Office, but many are granted 
refugee status when the 
courts reconsider their 
claims. The process can take 
over a year, during which 
time they will now not be 
allowed the means to survive. 
Helen Bamber. 

Director, 

Medical Foundation for the 
Care of Victims of Torture. 
96-98 Grafton Road, 

London NW5 3EJ. 


The NUS splits 

W E write as members of 
toe NUS national execu- 
tive to clarify our personal 
opinions about toe basis for 
the de-recognition of NUS 
London Area (Leftwing NUS 
branch disbanded, October 7). , 
NUS London for some time 
played a key role in the de- 
bate within the student move- 
ment about how further and 
higher education should be. 
funded. Further and higher 
education have expanded 
greatly over the last 10 years. 
At the same time, educational 
quality has fallen and the fi- 
nancial support available to 
students has been cut. leaving 
many in dire hardship and in- 
creasing debt. Further and 
higher education need to be- 
come more accessible and of a 
higher qualify. The question 
then is: who will pay? 

The side of the debate NUS 
London is on (the side sup- 
ported by the majority of the 
membership) believes that ac- 
cess to further and higher 
education can only be im- 
proved if students are not fi- 
nancially penalised for enter- 
ing. ie not forced to pay for 
their education. This would 
only deter students from less 
well-off backgrounds. Fund- 
ing for a widely accessible 
education system must come 
from government through a 
progressive taxation system. 

The other side (including 
the majority of the NUS 
national executive and toe 
Labour Students leadership of 
the union) believes that stu- 
dent grants should be abol- 
ished and replaced by a sys- 
tem in which students pay, 
either through an extended 
loans system or some form of 
additional tax. 

Currently NUS policy 
stands with us. But a general 
election is nearing and the 
Labour Party conference has 
urged the* Blair-supporting 
leadership of NUS to step up 
their efforts to change NUS 
policy. They do not want a 
policy which forces them into 
public opposition to Labour. 

Closing down NUS London 
was done to get rid of a thorn 
in their side. The justification 
was the financial situation. 
These problems have existed 
for some time and were being 
dealt with. The NUS leader- 
ship was not interested in dis- 
covering solutions to the 
problems, simply in getting a 
dissenting voice silenced. 
Alison Brown. 

Clive Lewis. 

Rosie Woods. 

Mick Duncan. 

Richard Gordon. 

Members of the NUS 

National Executive. 

461 Holloway Road, 

London N? 6LJ. 


AS AN immigration con- 
#%snltant I have as clients a 
small number of asylum seek- 
ers. Most have been, waiting a 
long time for the Home Office 1 
to decide on their cases; some 
meanwhile draw state bene- 
fits. I have on my books a cou- 
ple from a West African state 
who arrived in England in 
December 1987 and sought 
asylum. Since they were 
granted limited leave of 
entry, they have become the 
parents of four children, the 
eldest of whom will be eligible 
for British citizenship in two 
years. To date the couple 
haven’t even been inter- 
viewed. Perhaps Peter Lilley 
should direct his attacks on 
the Home Secretary, whose 
department is primarily res- 
ponsible for this situation. 
EPMayne. 

GPA Consultancy Services, 

20 Nelson Gardens, 

Guildford, Surrey GUI 2NZ. 

H OW is Peter LQiey's with- 
drawal of Income Support 
going to help “genuine” refu- 
gees while penalising only the 
supposedly “false" ones? A 
friend of mine has won his ap- 
peal against refusal of asylum, 
an independent adjudicator 


having accepted that the 
Gome fifficg had marip a mis- 
take in trying to reflect him. 
But the Home Office refused to 
accept this and appealed 
against it That was 18 months 
ago. Trig case remains unre- 
solved. If Lilley’g proposals be- 
come law, how is my friend 
expected to live? 

Sam Mackenzie. 

17 The Polygon, 

London SW4. 

M R Lilley announced a 
scheme to reward Post 
Office staff who uncover ben- 
efit fraud. What would he say 
If the Sun were to offer a 
reward to readers who un- 
cover philandering minis- 
ters? Do not both invitations 
lead us into temptation? 

Lord RusselL 
(Liberal Democrat 
Social Security Spokesman.) 
House of Lords. 

S IMON Boggart and Adela 
Gooch tell us a lot about 
Michael Portillo’s roots and 
relations (The Spanish In- 
quisitor. October 10). But how 
dose a relation to Michael 
was Bishop Portillo, toe last 
head of Opus Del? The conser- 
vative Catholicism for which 


Opus Dei stands is, after all, 
dose to the rightwing Cathol- 
icism which has captured toe 
imagination of rightwing in- 
tellectuals in Britain. 

Michael Portillo’s appeal to 
these reactionary romantics 
might well be increased by 
such an acknowledged family 
connection. 

There are, of course, some 
crucial differences of ideol- 
ogy. Opus Dei has a much 
more positive approach to the 
state and to authority. And it 
offers a much more coherent 
conservative creed than his 
anti-government and antl-for- 
eign populism. Perhaps there 
Is another Spanish cousin in 
the order who could instruct 
him in theological and ideo- 
logical consistency? 

William Wallace. 

49 St James's Drive, 

London SW177RN. 

AS Michael Portillo seeks 
#Velectoral success by at- 
tacking Brussels, may I wish 
him the same success that 
George Bush had with his 
attack on broccoli. ' 

Chris BnrrelL 
\9 Langcrofi Lane, 

Welwyn Garden City, 

Herts AL8GEB. 



Not a tweet about vanishing birds 


"T HERE has been a drastic 
I decline in many once com- : 
mon bird species, whose habi- 
tat is that of open field. The 
aspect of modern intensive 
farming responsible for this 
decline is apparently to be in- 
vestigated by the British 
Trust for Ornithology. 

The "campaigning" RSPB 
has maintained a discreet 
public silence. Its depressing 
record is one of behind-the- 
scenes compromise with, and 
appeasement of, the powerful 
and cunning fanning lobby. It 
stands guilty of both making 
it easy for successive govern- 
ments to keep quiet and do 
nothing about the problem; 
and of not properly involving 
food consumers in the debate 
on the future of Intensive 
farming in toe light of this 
damage to our heritage. 

G Haskel George. 

83 Park Road. 

London NW43PA. 


ITARROTS and other wild 
I birds are not the perfect pet 
for city' dwellers (New York 
Stories, GZ, October 12 ). Most 
birds on sale in pet shops are 
(wi*— i fi ynw the wild in unsus- 
tainable numbers. Fewer t hat 1 
10 per cent survive . to reach 
shops in toe northern hemi- 
sphere. Almost 30 per cent of 
toe world’s species of parrots 
are listed In the Red Data book 
and, alongside habitat loss, toe 
pet trade Is one of the tnafn 
factors in their decrease. For 
example, there are thought to 
be only 3,000 pairs of hyacinth 
macaw in the wild and there is 
only one wild Spix's macaw. 
Besides, toe sight at a with- 
drawn bird in a cage which 
has plucked out most of its 
feathers is one of toe most 


(Dr) Mark Welfare 
Pharmacogenetics Research 
Unit University of Newcastle, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE2 4HH. 


More fall-out 

Y OUR report, Nuclear firm 
fined again (October 12), 
contained an Important inac- 
curacy. It is wholly wrong to 
suggest that operators at 
Wylfa power station were 
worried about economics 
when shutting down toe plant 
— safety is toe company's 
number one priority and al- 
ways has been. 

Our evidence on the point 
was accepted by Mr Justice 
Morland, who said in his 
summing-up at Mold Crown 
Court “Prosecuting counsel 
said tt was open to me to con- 
clude that the shutdown was 
deferred for commercial or 
contractual considerations 
and that safety was not toe 
prime consideration in toe 
minds of those in charge. 

“I utterly reject any such 
suggestion. I am sure that 
safety was in the forefront of 
their mind, although they 
were in error In fan jpg to trip 
manually toe reactor, as the 
defendant admits by its plea 
of guilty.” We have to be safe 
in order to be commercial 
(Dr) Robert Hawley. 

Chief Executive, 

Nuclear Electric pic. 

Barnett Way. Barowood, 
Gloucester GL4 7RS. 

Please include a lull postal 
address. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge receipt of letters. 
We may edit them for clarity and 
concision. 


English as she 
oughta be spoke 

I S IT not a pleasure to learn 
that toe introduction of an 
oral examination in the 

English Inng na g P is wwnhuwt 

(And finally. Trevor McDon- 
ald is the voice of the nation, 
October 12)? Should this not 
be the basic qualification for 
all politicians? Should any 
MP or peer be allowed admis- 
sion to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment until they have passed 
the mram with the highest 
possible grade? 

L for one, have the gweatest 
difficulty in following wadlo 
and television bwoad casts 
made by politicians who have 
twouble wolfing their r’s pwo- 
perly. Is it not time that the 
nation be spared the ovations 
of wight- wing wabble-woos- 
ing Towy wo bber-ba wons? 

W N Panwucker. 
ThornhamRoad, 

Glslingham, Bye, 

Suffolk IP288HP. 

A T THE Tory Party confer- 
ence Gillian Shephard 
talked about a grade for 
spoken English appearing for 
the first time on examination 
certificates. This is not the 
first time this has happened 
— ft has been happening in 
Scotland since the introduc- 
tion of standard-grade 
English. Xt would be encour- 
aging to educationalists north 
of the border if we had an 
education secretary who 
knew what was happening 
not just in Norfolk. 

John Boocock. 

Shore Road, Barbara ville. 

By Invergordon, 

Ross-shire IV18 ONA. 

I AM fascinated by the story 
about Trevor MacDonald 
who, according to your 
report, began life as a gangly 
teenager. He is indeed some- 
one to be emulated. No more 
nappies, broken nights, baby- 
sitters. As the keystone of 
future Tory policy, The Emu- 
lation of Trevor win trans- 
form their fortunes. Think of 
the money they'll save on ma- 
ternity leave, nursery provi- 
sion. nay all that spending 
from the cradle to the teens. 
Rosie Nleper. 

12 Munster Road, 

Teddington, 

Middlesex TWll 9LL. 

H OW can Trevor McDonald 
teach perfect English 
when he always says “bear" 
instead of ■'beer"? 

Rory Johnston. 

142 Fellows Road, 

London NW3 3JH. 

JW 

I to thi nk , that, potentially, 
Trevor McDonald will reduce 
toe unnecessary use of the 
word “basically”. 

Jack Porter. 

134 Abbey dale Road South, 
Sheffield S7 2QR. 


The medium massaged a Country Diary 


M AURICE Saatchi (Noth- 
ing left to hide, October 
11) assures us that we are liv- 
ing in “a democracy of infor- 
mation ... so now no thing Is 
hidden. Now we know 
everything.” 

In toe real world, our mass 
media entities axe all profit- ! 
seeking corporations, all | 
owned by larger corporations, 
all dependent on other large 
corporations (for advertis- 
ing), all owned by quite 
wealthy people. Write the 
wrong thing and yon may lose 
your advertising revenue, 
your job, your career, vital 
government sources, etc. 

This is why we do not 
"know everything 1 ' about the 
role the same corporate sys- 
tem has played In toe obscene 
sacrifice iff people and envi- 
ronment for profit in places 
like East Timor, Vietnam, El 
Salvador. Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua, toe former Soviet Union, 
and so on. 

Saatchi is right to assert 
that we are free to know “toe. 
precise ingredients of a 
packet of cornflakes". We are. 


as yet not free to know facts 
that seriously interfere with 
profit — including toe fact 
that this is the case. - 
David Edwards. 

41 Sutton Road, 

Bournemouth BH9 LRW. 

I N his distinctly self-serving 
advocacy of more freedom 
for advertisers. Maurice Saat- 
chi bemoans toe excesses of 
freedom of information but 
warns of' apparently immi- 
nent dangerous curbs against 1 
advertising. 

We remember the cynical 
(and business-enhancing) ! 
Saatchi campaign poster for i 
the Tories in the late 19708, 
Labour Isn’t Working, when 
unemployment was one mil- 
lion. His benefactress then de- 
liberately pursued a policy 
that trebled unemployment 
Saatchi and hfe ilk are in 
toe business of misinforma- 
tion. It is their activities 
which need vigilance — not 
toe goiulne pursuit of truth. 
Bairy Wilson. 

13 Hertford Street, 

Cambridge CS4 3AE. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: I am 
not a twite her. In truth, 
rather discreditably, I found 
mysel f amused when the 
arrival of a vagrant American 
eccentric, blown well off 
course to land on toe Isles of 
ScUly, prompted a rush of 
twiichere to the isles. The' 
rush stopped when a domestic ■ 
cat leapt on the bird and ate 
it. Nor do I often write about 
birds here, because I know 
that to get it only slightly 
wrong produces a flow of let- 
ters in green ink, in very 
small writing, on lined fools- 
cap paper. But I do recognise 
the extent to which bird-Qfels 
an index of the survival of toe 
natural world as its frontiers 
are constantly pushed back 
by the human population. It’s 
not Just - the Indian tiger 
which is under threat Veron- 
ica Heath recently wrote of 
her local tawny owls. We had 
tawnies around us when we 
first moved here; now their 

vary occasional calls are a sad 

reminder of toe extent to 
which they have been dis- 
placed. Species threatened by 


habitat change in the Severn 
Vale have just been surveyed 
by John Quinn, of the Wild- 
fowl and Wetland Trust, on 
behalf of toe RSPB. His sur- 
vey focused on the four wad- 
ing species of redshank, 
snipe, lapwing and curlew. 
They are all still to be found 
but axe much reduced. De- 
dine has probably been con- 
tinuous, at a varyi n g pace, 
since land drainage started 
200 years ago and the habitat 
they prefer became lees avail- 
able. Decline has accelerated 
more recently — river control 
reduces flooding, fa r mlan d is 
drained, land which used to 
be flood meadow or coarse 
grazing is improved. If you 
are a wader it's not good news 
— toe nesting conditions of 
tussocky grass, which suits 
the snipe, or bare land which, 
suits toe lapwing, are less 
available. S mall mixed farms 
have been replaced by larger 
units sowing prairies -style 
spaces with autumn-planted 
cereal crops. None of this 
helps the waders. 

COZJN LOCKHURST 


_ v_ 


v . 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


Jft LTHOUGH best 
Am known as a cuddly 
jrightwing polemicist, 
my multi-media friend Rich- 
ard Littlejohn can turn his - 
hand to anything. Back in 
February he was guest res- 
taurant critic for the Lon- 
don Evening Standard. He 
reviewed the Soho House, a 
London club popular with 
hacks and film people. Rich- 
ard loved his din-dins. 
Smoked haddock on a spin- 
ach and potato cake was “a 
perfectly executed variation 

on aw V^gDs tl Classic 1 *, 

while baked cod with olive- 
crust and lemon dressing 
was “simply perfect”. Rich- 
ard was impressed. “The 
chef has got it right from the 
off,” he enthused. But there 
is more to dining than food 
alone, so Richard pnt exten- 
sive research into the wine 
list . . . so extensive, in fact, 
that the next day he called . 
the club with these three 
questions: IJCould the man- 
ager confirm that he ate 

there last night? He could. 2) 
What did he eat? The man- 
ager told him. And 3) Did he 
like it? Oddly, the manager 
said he did. Only when he 
had so rigorously checked 
his sauces did Richard write 
his review. You couldn't 
make it up, could you, eh? 
You just couldn't Weedin’ 
make it up. 


G IVEN the political 
tide in general, and . 
the Liz Davies affair 
in particular, the symbolism 
is almost too poignant to 
bear: Islington Council has 
lost its red flag. It has not 
seen since a council meeting 
in April, and has no plans to 
replace rt 


I T is six days since our 
last fix ofCherfe Blair 
wardrobe news from 
Fiona Millar ofToday. and 
cold turkey sends me scur- 
rying through Fiona's old 
cuttings in the search for 
relief. It is, thank God, 
quickly found. Uncannily, 
the wife of Mr Blair's press 
man, Alastair “Bob's Boy” 
Campbell, was an admirer of 
Elizabeth Smith's dress 
sense as well! Only last year, 
she wrote about a “pale 
blue, full-length suit” worn 
by John Smith’s widow ata 
Labour event. “Even though 
it was not judged to be a 
total success in fashion 
terms,” wrote Fiona, “the 
signal it sent was ‘indepen- 
dent and contemporary' .” 
The craving is sated for now. 
But unless Today runs an- 
other Cherie’s clothes piece 
soon, there will be no alter- 
native but a tripall the way 
backtoGlenys. 


W HEN a separating 
couple began row- 
ing about splitting 
their possessions in Zbnr- 
yevka, a Ukrainian village, 
the man's response was deci- 
sive. He bit off the woman's 
nose, and swallowed it. Doc- 
tors sewed on anew nose 
using tissue from her arm. 
Meanwhile Mr V Selchanin 
has yet to be charged with 
any offence. 


I AM disappointed with 
the patchy pictorial cov- 
erage of David Mellor. 
the bashful MP fbr Putney, 
in today's Wandsworth 
Borough News. Although he 
is on the front page, holding 
a power drill, be isn't seen 
again until he attends a com- 
munity centre on page six. 
On page seven, he visits a 
physiotherapy clinic, but 
page eight is a washout. On 
page nine, he appears only 
twice (a picture byline for 
his own column, and back at 
the community centre), and 
then . . .nothing until page 
14, where he appears thrice 
at a college. And that’s it. 
When last we met him in the 
paper, it was in a helicopter 
story mischievously head- 
lined “Mellor wants chop- 
per movements monitored” 
— so is there a change of 
mood at the Dimblcby group 
newspaper? Might Mr 
Mellor haw spoken to Jona- 
than or David about kinder 
treatment? “Not at all,” says 
editor Malcolm Richards. 
“It’s a complete accident.” 
Given today’s date, perhaps 
it is. 


T HE New York Times 
has run a correction 
concerning an officer 
ofa leading Zionist organi- 
sation. “Because of an edit- 
ing error, an obituary on 
Monday about a former offi- 
cial of B’nai BYith, AJ. Bot- 
nick, referred to him incor- 
rectly Ut a paragraph 
describing his back- 
ground.” it begins. “It was 
Mr Botnick — not the white 
supremacist Byron de la 
Beckwith— who was . . 

You couldn’t make it up. 



So easy to play 
bash the bureaucrat 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


W HEN does a states- 
man become a 
mere politician? 
When does a jour- 
nalist turn into a hack? And 
(the big wTnawtte dislocation 
of this conference season) 
what's the modern difference 
between a manager and a 
bureaucrat? 

Managers, we know, are 
generally Good Things — un- 
less they earn a lot of money. 
If modestly remunerated, 
however, they are the salt of 
the earth, the binding of soci- 
ety, the great floating vote; a 
suitable, repository for tax 
cuts. But nobody on the politi- 
cal earth loves bureaucrats: a 
despised form of sub-human 
life situated somewhere be- 
low squeegee merchants. The 
very word is a podium hiss of 
contempt 

No new Conservative 
theme, of course. Ever since 


the first handy alliteration of 
Brussels and bureaucrats, 
ministers on the make have 
flourished that lexicon of de- 
monology. Professor Portillo 
made it the centrepiece of his 
Slobodan Milosevic memorial 
lecture again this yBar. (Go 
through the speech at leisure, 
incidentally, substituting Ser- 
bia for Great Britain: and 
quake). 

But bureaucrats, whether 
Belgium-based or not, have 
never had it so sustainedly 
rough- Once there was only 
Mrs Thatcher and acolytes to 
deal "with. Now New Labour 
has picked up the sang. Tony 
Blair, to be sure, goes easy on 
Brussels. (He’s got Neil Kin- 
nock sitting 10 yards away.) 
But Health Service managers 
are reviled “NHS bureau- 
crats*' today, earning MP- 
style salaries and driving cars 
made by Roy Hattersley’s con- 
stituents. Mr Blair will cut a 
contemptuous swathe 
through them, putting 
resources into saintly doctors 
and nurses. Just as (same 
tune, different venue) he’ll 
put more bobbies on the beat 
Add a few Little Sir Echoes 
from Paddy Ashdown and the 
beleaguerment of foe bureau- 
cracy ia complete. 

Right now hade to foe real 
world. I have, by chance. 


spent a couple of bureaucratic 
evenings out recently: one 
with a high-powered mix of 
public- and . private- sect or 
managers, another with an 
old friend rather further 
down foe Civil Service ladder. 
They were all — labels aside 

— in foe business of making 
things happen. They weren't 
merely talking about change: 
they were changing their 
organisations physically or 
striving for reform. 

Our sneering politicians 
probably know as much! once 
their rhetoric runs dry. They 
certainly acknowledge it with 
every fresh initiative . they 
take. Tony ' Blair may not 
fhfnir much of health bureau- 
crats, but his education policy 

— returning functions to local 
education authorities — 
heads In a precisely different 
direction. When Tony and 
Paddy together hymn the 
wonders of an Integrated 
Transport Policy, who do they 
suppose will run the integra- 
tion? Gillian Shephard milks 
cautious cheers for hw little 
scheme to give headteachers 
management t raining . State 
trains school bureaucrats 
shock! How long before her 
successor hunts applause by 
“getting teachers back into 
the classroom”? 

This all seems pretty silly 


because it is pretty silly. Se- 
mantics & la carte. You won- 
der whether foe politicians — 
dozing in foe worst-managed 
institution in the country, the 
House of Commons — ever 
pause to consider foe connec- 
tion between posture and 
practicality. 

The managers I talk to 
don't think of themselves as 
greedy, bloated incompe- 
tents. They hope, curiously 
enough, that they're l ew flto g 
useful lives. They want the 
hospital consultants we pay 
to be there for us, rather than 
at their scantily monitored 
private practices. They know 
how to bring down the drugs 
bill. They value the questions 
of cost and priority foe inter- 
nal market In health inevita- 
bly poses because the doctors 

The phone rings 
interminably. Its 
policy to be 
available. But 
policy stops you 
clearing cases 

can't choose properly unless 
they have clear options. A 
health service run by doc- 
tors, they submit, is as fool- 
ish as a school run by a head 
teacher without talent for 
administration. 

None of them — which is 
the point about good manag- 
ers — would make any grand- 
iose claims for their role. 
They are necessary facilita- 
tors. They mistakes. 

They change and change 
again. But they want to keep 
trying. My other (more 
lowly) chum, in one of our 


fabled new agencies, said ex- 
actly the same things, but 
greyly. 

Bis agency (the subject of 
yet Another ministerial 
promise at Blackpool) han- 
dles cases the public brings 
to its door. Each case worker 
has around 500 cases on the 
go at any one moment The 
average waiting time is nine 
months (though that is 
widely reckoned too buoyant 
an estimate). You're forever 
rolling a giant boulder of 
work up an endless hill. And 
the phone — the pending 500 
ringing up to badger or query 
— rings interminably every 
minute of every working day. 
It’s policy to be available. But 
policy stops you clearing 

cases. 

His supposed ministerial 
team had been on conference 
display, ritually hailed as 
wonderful by the smirking 
Secretary of State. Had he, 
tolling away, ever seen one of 
them within a rail* of his 
office? Had he or anyone he 
worked with ever been 
thanked by the guys piling on 
foe initiatives or milking foe 
applause? Blank bemuse- 
ment. Yet he still wanted to 
do better. And he knew how 
the problem of the rin g ing 
phone could be solved in a 
trice. 

These are the people we 
hear poor-mouthed. This is 
the new universal enemy, to 
be hacked or insulted at will, 
but then to be called on for 
fresh efforts as fresh wheezes 
occur. Nobody’s perfect But 
you feel for them as their 
French counterparts take to 
the streets. The problem and 
the solution rolled into a fac- 
ile political bundle. It is, as 
the meanest bureaucrat 
might observe, a terrible way 
to run a railroad. And who, 
pray, thought of that? 




Gunning for glory 


Ian Traynor has covered the death of 
Yugoslavia and the subsequent bloodbath 
since 1989 forthe Guardian. He explains why the 
US appears to be succeeding in ending the 
carnage when all others until now have failed 


T HE war in Bosnia, 
Europe’s worst 
bloodbath since 
the Nazi Holo- 
caust, ended early 
yesterday morn- 
ing after 42 months- That, at 
least, is the theory. “The be- 
ginning of foe end of foe Bos- 
nian tragedy," said foe Ger- 
man foreign minister, Klaus 
Kinkel. "A different kind of 
ceasefire.” noted foe US State 
Department hopefully, refer- 
ring to the innumerable 
worthless past ceasefire 
agreements that have been 
scattered around Bosnia like 
confetti. 

If this is different this time, 
it is because the Americans 
have finally, after years of 
U-turns, hand wringing, and 
confusion, thrown their 
weight behind the peace pro- 
cess, bullying and cajoling the 
parties to the table. 

The scenario now is that, 
under strong US pressure, the 
cessation of hostilities that 
largely took hold yesterday is 
followed by two months of 
intensive negotiations in 
Washington aimed at secur- 
ing a Christmas peace settle- 
ment and enabling President 
Clinton to face the primary 
season with a foreign policy 
triumph. 

The British, through Lords 
Carrington and Owen; the 
French, through their domi- 
nation of the UN mission in 
Bosnia; the European Union; 
the United Nations itself; and 
a five-power group engaging 
foe US, western Europe, and 
Russia have all tried and 
failed miserably to mediate a 
Bosnian peace. 

Despite Clinton’s unhappy 
record of twisting and turn 


ing on the Balkans, foe few 
diplomatic successes have ar- 
rived when the Americans 
have become engaged- Most 
notably, foe establishment of 
a Muslim -Croat federation 18 
months ago, ending the vi- 
cious war-withm-a-war be- 
tween Muslims and Croats, 
was brought about by US 
pressure and sponsorship, 
with some help from the Ger- 
mans. It is a tenuous agree- 
ment whose durability is in 

question, but the federation 
deal established a more equit- 
able balance of power in Bos- 
nia against foe Serbs and con- 
tributed hugely to the radical 
shift in battlefield fortunes of 
the last few months, presag- 
ing the current truce and pu- 
tative settlement 
Luck, opportunism, and 
cynicism have all played 
their part Cynicism in that 
the US decision to go solo in 
the peace brokerage business 
has mainly to do with foe 
American electoral cycle. 

Opportunism in that foe 
ambitious US mediator, Rich- 
ard Holbrooke, eyeing the 
main chance, shunted his in- 
ternational peas and rivals 
aside in the summer and took 
{U& charge of the peace pro- 
cess once it became clear that 
foe Serbs were on foe run and 
foal foe new battlefield bal- 
ance offered foe best chance 
yet of all the parties suing for 
a tactical peace. 

Luck in that all the circum- 
stances conspired at foe same 
time to present Holbrooke 
with his chance. 

With the Americans grab- 
bing foe glory, the mood 
among UN functionaries and 
European diplomats inti- 
mately involved in foe media 


tion effort ova the years is 
one of sour grapes, from the 
ha pless Yasushi Akashi of the 
UN. departing his Zagreb of- 
fices quietly for New York, to 
officials in the five-power 
“contact group" who are furi- 
ous that Holbrooke is reaping 
the harvest they so painstak- 
ingly sowed. 

“Holbrooke had been sniff- 
ing around foe Bosnia media- 
tion for months.” laments one 
well-placed European official. 
“When foe Croats routed the 
Serbs in Krajina [in August], 
he saw the mam chance and 
dived in with both feet”. 

But if foe Europeans and 
foe UN are miffed, foe Ameri- 


Corrtact group 
officials are furious 
that Holbrooke is 
reaping the harvest 
that they sowed 

cans have mild reason to be 
gleeful after years of trans- 
atlantic friction over Bosnia. 

Lord Owen, for example, 
has cause to be bitter with foe 
Americans since they 
wrecked his peace plan in 
1993. But has he himself to 
blame? Just as the Clinton 
administration was being in- 
augurated at the begi nn i n g of 
1933. he went to Washington 
loudly demanding that the 
new president endorse his 
scheme and. what's more, put 
up ionc of thousands of US 
troops to help enforce it. 

The US was being asked to 
implement a plan it had no 


part in devising, one it did not 
like, but which It was to take 
responsibility for. “A cheeky, 
almost condescending lecture 
to a new American presi- 
dent." was bow the New York 
Times characterised Lord 
Owen's gambit. 

Revenge was swift. A few 
weeks later, Warren Christo- 
pher, the US . Secretary of 
State, summarised the new 
administration’s Bosnia pol- 
icy review by vowing to 
“build on foe efforts" of Lord 
Owen, damning the peace 
plan with faint praise and 
helping consign it to the 
waste-paper bin. 

European retribution was 
equally swift When Christo- 
pher then came to Europe, 
lukewarmly canvassing sup- 
port for Clinton's new "lift 
and strike” option of Nato air 
strikes on foe Sabs and an 
end to the arms embargo on 
the Bosnian government, 
Britain and France resisted 
and won. 

It was rows such as these, 
the occasional public slang* 
ing match between Paris and 
Washington, plus foe growls 
of injured pride from Moscow 
at creeping US intervention 
in the Balkans, that led to foe 
setting up of the “contact 
group" in foe spring of 1991 

It was hoped that bringing 
the Americans, foe Russians 
and the West Europeans 
together would heal the dam* 
aging rifts over Bosnia and 
engender a consensus. Unfor- 
tunately, foe consensus usu- 
ally crystallised around foe 
lowest common denominator, 
condemning the world’s 
mightiest powers to inaction 
and paralysis. And when 
push came to shove, the con- 
sensus would fell apart and 
the perceived national prior- 
ities would exasperatingly 
reassert themselves. 

Germany's President 
Romas Herzog told the Euro- 
pean parliament this week: 
“Bosnia has just shown us 
again that the anachronistic 
retreat into Balance of Power 
thinking, even among Euro- 


pean partners, has only pro- 
longed and exacerbated foe 
war." 

The EU, early in foe Balkan 
crisis, thought it could 
resolve Europe's worst night- 
mare and boost its own credi- 
bility as a strong actor on foe 
international stage. It could 
not And whether Bosnia has 
impaired or hastened the 
search for common EU for- 
eign and security policies 
remains to beseem 

The Russians, too, despite 
the whingeing about not being 
consulted and the sabre-rat- 
tling about a confrontation 
with Nato, have tended to con- 
fine their protests to foe rhe- 
torical, with neither foe time, 
the energy, nor the capacity 
fbr a Balkan clash. 

The United Nations hands 
over foe baton to Nato, if the 
settlement is reached, and de- 
parts the Balkans battered 
and bruised, unlikely ever 
again to embark on such a 
mission as Bosnia. 

It has taken foe Americans, 
not for the best of reasons, to 
bite foe Balkan bullet by 
sponsoring a peace deal that 
raises as many questions — 
practical, constitutional, ter- 
ritorial, and moral — as it 
answers. It also faces 
following up its diplomatic 
coup with the deployment of 
tens of thousands of their 
troops to make a deal stick. 

Central to foe deal was foe 
US decision a year ago to 
concentrate on wooing Presi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic of 
Serbia, the original villain of 
foe wars, and get him to de- 
liver. Despite Serbia's non- 
stop propaganda about Ortho- 
dox brotherhood, paeans to 
Russia, and anti-Western 
abuse, Milosevic recognised 
where power lies and made 
plain bis preference for deal- 
ing with foe Americans. 

If the Christmas peace 
treaty is secured, the next 
pm hi pm could be whether 
Washington’s attention span 
Is long enough to see the 
results of its diplomacy en- 
trenched on foe ground. 


Patric leaves 
Labour all 
starry-eyed 



Bel Littlejohn 


S hakespeare may 

have written “all foe 
world’s a sage” but in 
tM* matter foe Bard, for all 
his molts as a writer of mem- 
orable lines, was wrong. Sages 
are, in feet, few and fer be- 
tween in this life of ours. 
Kahili Gibran. Peter Green. 
Richard Bach. Timothy 
Leary. Will Hutton. And this 
week the death of foe astrolo- 
ger Patric Walker robbed foe 
world of another great sage. 
Patric brought extraordinary 
knowledge and truth to a uni- 
verse in which such commod- 
ities are increasingly rare. He 
was, if you like, our contact 
with Destiny. 

Don't get me wrong, I beg 
yon. I’ve no truck with those 
who believe in an all-powerful 
“God". On foe other hand, I 
am prepared to believe there 
are forces “out there" we 
can’t begin to understand, like 
the Rrehangp Rate Mecha- 
nism, for instance, or the 
workings of foe so-called In- 
ternet But these modem in- 
ventions are vital to building 
a fairer society, as Tony B 
pointed out last week. I mean, 
these days God wouldn't send 
his only son down to Earth 
with his message. He'd get 
someone to fax it 
But this column has never 
been frightened of tackling 
the big, ttmAigwn issues, as my 
new collection, Bel On Love, 
War And Jack Straw (Root- 
ledge, £1499), makes pretty 
dear. Over foe years. I’ve es- 
tablished my credentials as a 
rational New Labour feminist, 
widely read in foe fields of 
sociology, psychology and sex- 
ual anthropology, as well as 
possessing a degree in Eco- 
nomics, Modern History and 
Mime. So I'm not ashamed to 
« limit that th o ugh a typical 
Aquarius, 1 have always 
sworn by Patric Walker. 

Though his obituaries were 
appreciative of his remark- 
able powers, few of... them 
seemed to realise how influen- 
tial Patric was mfoyrwjorJi of 
New Labour. Gordon Brown, 
fbr instance, being a typical 
Pisces, was always very 
strongly influenced by every- 
thing Patric said or did. In 
fact, while on holiday in Ibiza 
with a small group of friends 
during the summer recess of 
‘94, he briefly copied Patric in 
removing the final letter from 
his Christian name; for a full 
two weeks he would answer 
only to the name of Gordo. 

It soon became clear that 
foe New Labour leadership 
welcomed this trend. Soon Jac 
Straw, Robl Cook and Michae 
Me a cher were following suit, 
ever-anxious to keep up. Ever 
the innovator. Pet Mandelson 
went one better and knocked 


off a full two letters. Mean- 
while. Jac — or Ja as he now 
was — was busy writing draft 
proposals exploring the possi- 
bility of a punitive luxury tax 
on those wishing to retain the 
last letter in their Christian 
names. "There are sound fi- 
nancial reasons for cutting 
back on one letter," he con- 
cluded. "Just think of foe 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds wasted by govern- 
ment each year in additional 
last-letter printing costs. And 
the money saved could be 
ploughed back into helping 
the hard-pressed middle- 
classes.” 

But Patric Walker was in- 
fluential in other ways too. 
Over foe past six months, 
Tony took to receiving 
specially commissioned confi- 
dential astrological briefings 
from Patric, ghost-written by 
foe Rev Mandelson. "As a 
Taurean, you are a bom 
leader, with youth, drive and 
vigour.” read a typical confi- 
dential briefing. "This is foe 
year to crack down cm benefit 
fraud and to reassure the 
middle-classes that their 
money will not be dispersed 
willy-nilly to one and all With 
the Moon in Cancer, it cannot 
be long now before you are 
prime minister, and you will 
desperately need a single Li- 
bran ax-moustachioed male as 
your right-hand man." 

Tony would always emerge 
with a spring in his step from 
these astrological briefings. 

B UOYED up by the suc- 
cess of these personal- 
ised horoscopes. Pet 
Mandelson decided to produce 
a daily horoscope for each of 
Tony’s colleagues in the New 
Labour shadow cabinet "Just 
to let them know," he ex- 
plained, “what fete holds for 
them." 

Sadly, one or two of foe 
colleagues were upset by foe 
horoscopes Pet provided. 
John Prescott, for one, seemed 
furious. “What foe hell does 
this mean when it’s at home?” 
he once barked, waving his 
personalised horoscope in foe 
air. “Not to worry. John, 
love.” cooed Mandelson, “It 
just says that, as a typical 
Gemini, you're both thick and 
verbose, and liable to rock the 
boat So remember to shut 
your face while Scorpio is in 
Mercury these next five 
years.”,.;, ' f: .? ; 

Margaret Beckett, too. was 
a IittL&ti^npgjnted by her 
stars. ^Capricorns in New 
Labour face a disappointing 
time for the rest of their politi- 
cal lives," it said. "Their best 
days are behind them, and the 
future holds no prospects. 
Why not throw in foe towel 
and retire immediately, leav- 
ing your seat open to someone 
who can really advance the 
cause of New Labour with its 
firm pledge to cut public 
spending?" 

"Oh. Bel, it’s too awful," she 
said, as I struggled to wipe her 
tears away. 

“1 know, I know," I told her 
sympathetically. "And, do you 
blow, Margaret, the funny 
foing is that the stars are 
never wrong.” 
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Sir Frederick Warner 



i 


F RED Warner, who 
died last week aged 
77. was an outstand- 
ingly effective dip- 
lomat, wholly in 
tune with the demands of his 
profession. Yet as an individ- 
ual, he was an 18th century 
man: tall, cynical and ele- 
gantly nonchalant with, when 
young, more than a touch of 
aloof arrogance. At that time, 
when he lived the cheerfully 
carefree life of a bachelor 
about town, his life-style had 
a notably raffish quality. He 
cultivated this deliberately 
and. with a lively enjoyment 
of the disapproval it evoked 
among some of his superiors. 
This disregard for convention 
landed him in difficulty in the 
late forties because of his 
friendship, in the then Minis- 
ter of State's Private Office, 
with Guy Burgess, the disso- 
lute but superficially engag- 
ing wastrel who ended, with 
Donald Maclean, as a traitor 
in Moscow. Fred was held — 
perhaps understandably in 
the circumstances of the time 
— to have at best displayed 
poor judgment, always a car- 
dinal bureaucratic sin. He 
was brought briskly back 
from a brief spell in the Mos- 
cow Embassy, and after some 
time in London dispatched as 
a First Secretary to Rangoon. 

He discovered south-east 
Asia with joy and his years in 
Burma had something of a 
road-to-Damascus impact on 
his attitude to life and career, 
an impact matched, indeed 
surpassed, only by his mar- 
riage some 12 years later to 
Simone de Ferranti, surpris- 
ing nearly everyone who 
knew him. He then had two 
years In Athens before 
returning, decisively rehabili- 


tated in the eyes of bis superi- 
ors, to head the Foreign Of- 
fice's south-east Asia depart- 
ment for four politically 
important years, which he 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

These were years of prob- 
lems and conflict throughout 
In do-Chlna, in Malaysia and 
with Indonesia. Warner 
guided his department with 
skill and decisiveness, so that 
when, after a well-deserved 
sabbatical year at the Impe- 
rial Defence College, he 
returned to the region as Am- 
bassador to Laos, this was a 
recognition of excellent per- 
formance rather than a sign 
of uncertainty. 

Laos was what the Foreign 
Office euphemistically de- 
scribes as a “challenging 
post". Warner rose admirably 
to the challenge. Further pro- 
motion followed with appoint- 
ments to the NATO Delega- 
tion in Brussels, back to 
London briefly and then for 
three years as number two in 
the United Nations delega- 
tion. When he arrived In New 
York. Harold Wilson's Labour 
government was still in office. 
They had emphasised their 
support for the UN by ap- 
pointing the Permanent Rep- 
resentative. Sir Hugh Foot — 
Lord Cara don — to be a min- 
ister of state. This was a 
largely artificial gesture, as 
the hapless Lord discovered. 
But it put an extra load on 
Warner, whose shoulders 
proved fully broad enough. 
Life became less fraught with 
the appointment by the 1970 
Conservative Government of 
Sir Colin Crowe, an equally 
high-flying Foreign Office 
professional. Warner could 
lead a less hectic existence — 
and marry a wife who 


brought him a stepdaughter 
and much happiness and in 
time their own two sons. 

A year later he was ap- 
pointed to his last diplomatic 
post, as Ambassador to 
Japan. He and Simone jointly 
prepared by studying Japa- 
nese for six months at Shef- 
field — though he always rec- 
ognised that this only, gave 
him a relatively superficial 
understanding of the lan- 
guage. Simone was in many 
ways as attractively uncon- 
ventional as Fred. Together 
they brought a lively dimen- 
sion to ttxe Tokyo Embassy. 

OME Japanese 
found them per- 
plexing; but to most 
of the extraordi- 
narily varied num- 
ber of people, Japanese and 
others, whom they invited to 
the Embassy, they were de- 
lightfully refreshing: and 
Warner was, of course, excel- 
lent at the professional side of 
the job. 

So if was unsurprising that. 
after the Tokyo success he 
sought the Paris Embassy and 
he was deeply disappointed 
not to get it It was a sensible 
decision to leave the service 
early, to serve for five years 
as an effective Conservative 
member of the European Par- 
liament and to go into busi- 
ness and charitable works. He 
did all this with characteris- 
tic energy and determination. 

Wartime naval service left 
him with a lifelong bine water 
style, but he will be remem- 
bered as a diplomat — with 
the distillation of earlier icon- 
oclasms and ostentatious 
anti-establishment attitudes 
into mature wisdom and ful- 
filment, yet with wit, good 


humour and kindness, espe- 
cially to his juniors. His heart 
perhaps remained attached to 
serene — and not so serene — 
18th century pleasures, his 
head was firmly turned 
towards the 21 st century. 

His interests were extraor- 
dinarily varied and he was 
well versed in some very 
recondite matters. Some six 
years before the first man 
landed on the moon, he 
prophesied, over a slice of the 
Fortnum & Mason cake — 
"my local grocer” — that he 
bronght from his Albany 
chambers to the Central De- 
partment daily teas, that a 
man would be landed on the 
moon "within the next five or 
six years”. His colleagues, ex- 
pressed incredulity, and dis- 
covered that he had read all 
the scientific literature. We 
have lost a remarkable man. 


IBctsael PalKser 

Estalle Holt writes: An 

Asian journalist observed 
that Sir Fred was "the sort of 
Englishman who looks his 
best on an elephant." "Be has 
a true western elegance,” said 
a Laotian prince. “He is a 
conquistador,” said a Russian 
ambassador. There was some- 
thing of the latter in his an- 
cestry. He was descended 
from Sir Thomas Warner, 
first governor of St Kitts who 
was knighted by Charles I for 
bringing the West Indies 
under British influence, and 
from his son Colonel Philip 
Warner who was sent to the 
Tower by Charles H for mas- 
sacring the Caribs of Domi- 
nica. 

Fred's naval officer father 
was lost at sea before hla 
birth. Fired went to the Royal 



Naval College at Dartmouth, 
decided he was not learning 
enough and with the help of a 
small legacy bought himself 
out at the age of 17 and shut 
himself up in digs with a 
Latin grammar to get himself 
sufficiently up in Latin in two 
months to pass the entrance 
to Magdalen College. Oxford. 

The war cut his time at 
university short He took a 
wartime degree and rejoined 
the Navy to be wounded, ship- 
wrecked and win feme as the 
commander of the only motor 
torpedo boat to mow down a 
telegraph pole and pillar box 
and ram a sweet shop. This 
happened one frosty Christ- 
inas morning on Holy Loch. 
The MTB was a new Ameri- 
can import designed to come 
to a shuddering halt at fall 
speed. When young Fred 
Warner was demonstrating 
this, the design pr oved faulty. 
At frill speed the MTB caught 
the flagship a glancing blow, 
mounted the embankment 
and eventually came to rest 
among the aniseed balls. The 
story may well have gained In 
the telling over the years, as 
tended to happen round Fred 
Warner. 

After leaving the diplo- 
matic service, he formed in 
Dorset — he wanted an 
English childhood for his two 
sons — and apart from being 
an MEP for five years was a 
director of several companies. 
But it was as a friend, a 
companion, a quicken er of 
conversation, a source of a 
hundred stories, that he will 
bq most missed. He was very 
good fun to know. 


Sir Frederick Archibald (Fred) 
Warner, diplomat bom May 2, 
1918; died September 30, 1995 



Let the train take the strain . . . Fred Warner keeping well-informed on the move 
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Gerald Swyer . . . never too busy to answer questions 


Gerald Swyer 

The 

well 

woman 

pioneer 

M ANY women have 
reason to be grateful 
to the pioneering 
work of Dr Gerald Swyer, 
who has died aged 77. One of 
this country's most distin- 
guished endocrinologists, he 
made important contribu- 
tions to gynaecology and 
women's health, conducting 
early research on pituitary 
gland hormones and research 
on hormonal treatment for 
premenstrual syndrome. Dr 
Swyer was one of the first 
researchers into women’s 
health before and after the 
menopause and the use of 
hormone replacement ther- 
apy (HRT), always helpfully 
answering questions from its 
potential users. 

Dr Swyer first became 
known in the fifties with his 
research into the use of pro- 
gestogen ic hormones, which 
led to important advances in 
development of the contracep- 
tive pill. With the late Profes- 
sor Robert Greenblatt. he es- 
tablished the “Swyer- 
Greenblatt delay of menses 
test" to assess the potency of 
oral progestagens. A particu- 
lar condition, known more in 
the US than in Britain, is 
referred to as "Swyer's Syn- 
drome". Later research, with 
colleagues, concentrated on 
the detection and treatment of 
defective ovulation. 

Dr Swyer had worked at the 
RadclifTe Infirmary, Oxford, 
the RoyaJ Masonic Hospital 
and the National Institute For 
Medical Research before he 
joined the obstetrics and gyn- 
aecology department or Lon- 
don’s University College Hos- 


pital (UCH) as endocrinolo- 
gist in 1947, becoming consul- 
tant endocrinologist in 1951. 
He established and directed 
UCH's fertility and endocri- 
nology clinics and joked with 
friends about colleagues who 
called it "the ftxtUtty clinic". 
Dr Swyer's work in reproduc- 
tive medicine pioneered mod- 
ern achievements, and many 
parents owe the existence of 
their children to him. 

After his 1978 retirement 
from UCH. Swyer became the 
first chairman of Women’s 
Health Concern which he de- 
votedly guided until 1993, 
-briefing health professionals 
on endocrinology and gynae- 
cology, writing, editing and 
lecturing. He never missed a 
meeting except when he him- 
self suffered health problems. 
Even after znqjor heart sur- 
gery. Swyer took part in a 
1994 WHC video Menopause 
And HRT — The Facts, in the 
hope that it would help more 
women to understand this 


new treatment, of which he 
was a strong supporter. 

Dr Swyer was profoundly 
kind, elegant and extraordi- 
narily modest. He sought no 
personal feme for his achieve- 
ments and received no 
national award, although he 
held a string of offices in 
learned societies. Outside 
medicine he served on Cam- 
den Council and enjoyed sail- 
ing. and building and racing 
model yachts; painting and 
making musical instruments, 
including a clavichord and 
two violins. 

He will be remembered by 
many patients, colleagues and 
friends with affection and 
gratitude. He is survived by 
his wife, Irene, whom he mar- 
ried in 1945. a son and daugh- 
ter. and seven grandchildren. 


Joan Jonkhts 


Gerak) Swyer. endocrinologist, 
bom November 17, 1917; died 
September 19. 1995 


Lynette Roberts 

A real village voice 


T HE poet Lynette 
Roberts, who has died 
aged 86, was part of 
that remarkable 
group of Welsh writers of the 
thirties and forties. Her 
friends included Dylan 
Thomas — best man at her 
wedding — Glyn Jones, who 
shared her attachment to the 
area around Llanstetfon, and 
Alim Lewis, to whom she ded- 
icated her best-known work. 
Poem From LlanybrL Lynette 
was married to Keidrych 
Rhys, who ran the literary 
magazine, Wales, in which 
their work often appeared. 

She was bom Evelyn Be- 
atrice, in Buenos Aires, 
where her father was a rail- 
way manager, Their comfort- 
able lives were Interrupted in 
1914, when he returned with 
his family to England to fight 
on the Western Front in the 
first world war. Postwar, the 
family was reunited in Argen- 
tina. but with her mother's 
death from typhoid the chil- 
dren finished their schooling 
in England. Lynette trained at 
the Central School of Art and 
with Constance Spry, before 
moving to Wales on her mar- 
riage in 1939. 

Wales made Roberts a poet, 
giving her a subject: the life of 
the small stone-and-whlte- 
wash village of Llanybri, near 
Uansteffan. There she and 
Rhys lived in some poverty, a 
condition Roberts blamed for 
the miscarriage she suffered 
the following year, when she 
nearly bled to death. By the , 
middle of the year, Rhys was 
called up and she was alone. 1 
During tije first three years , 
of the war, Roberts wrote the , 
poems for which she is now 1 
remembered. They are poems j 
that describe the social com- 
munity of west Wales, its 1 
bardic literature — which she I 
deliberately invokes — its I 
Christian character, its folk- 1 
way of life. It was from these. | 
and her eye for nature, that 
she derived a set of. values, I 


and anti-war sentiment, 
which she championed in her 
verse. The km mg wasn't dis- 
tant: a plane crashed in a 
nearby field in 1942 and like 
the, other villagers, she had 
had a grandstand view of the 
bombing of Swansea the pre- 
vious year. 

She roused herself from 
loneliness and despondency 
by urging the Llanybrians to 
“uprise", “Upshine outshine 
the day’s sun”, to “strike out 
the pilotless/ Age” and “Dis- 
infer futility”, to “Outshine” 
the “brandy hen with its ver- 
milion gill,/ When rosehips 
red as braziers shine from the 
hedge”. Better than identify- 
ing themselves with the 
"drudge and privilege" of the 
House of Commons and the 
war tt was prosecuting- At 
this time of “overwork, 
overthought, overlove" (The 
Seasons), Roberts researched 
widely in Welsh literature 
and mythology — much of 
which she discussed with 
Robert Graves, who was at 
that time preparing what was 
to become The White Goddess 
— researched the speech pat- 
terns of Llanybri (the results 
of which she publish in Vil- 
lage Dialect 1944) and kept a 
diary. When her poems began 


to appear in anthologies and 
periodicals, they caught the 
eye of TS Eliot, who offered 
publication by Faber & Faber. 
In the dust-jacket notes to 
Poems, he remarked on her 
“unusual gift for observation 
and evocation of scenery and 
place", her “gift for verse con- 
struction, influenced by the 
Welsh tradition", and “an 
original idiom and tone of 
speech". These were even 
more evident in her long he- 
roic poem, Gods With Stain- 
less Ears, cast in the modern- 
ist mould, with much 
cinematic freedom of mon- 
tage and juxtaposition, an 
Eliot-like counterpointing of 
different ages* and use of 
mythic* material and dramatic 
vignettes. 

Long necked in 
Achillean sky. geese sleeve 
their own 

Shadows through pools of 
air . Sailing downstream 
Downfast to earth. Hydro- 
planes splash like 
Zinnias on inrush ing tides; 

fiissy as moorhens 
With tarnished back; whose 
legs of peeled elm 
Trail scarlet garters into the 
shaking tips 

Of reeds. To their aid. To his '■ 
aid. To my lover. 


Roberts and Rhys had two 
children, Angharad and Pry- 
dein. both bom in the forties, 
and were divorced in 1949. 
For a while, Roberts and the 
children lived in a caravan 
parked outside the church in 
Laugharoe, not far from Dy- 
.lan Thomas's Boat House. 
Then they moved to England, 

I where Roberts published an 
account of Captain Cook's 
first voyage of exploration to 
Australia called The En- 
deavour (1954). However, a 
third volume of poems was 
rejected by Eliot, despite the 
fact that she was supported 
by writers like Edith Sitwell 
and Wyndham Lewis. 

Nonetheless, It is difficult 
to quarrel with his rejection; 
with the move from Wales, 
Roberts appears to have lost 
her poetic inspiration and she 
suffered a nervous break- 
down. Thereafter, she was 
plagued by mental and physi- 
cal 111-health. She returned to 
Llanybri in 1969 and lived for 
several years in Carmarthen; 
her final years were spent at a 
nursing home in Ferryside. 

These last years were a 
time of relative contentment, 
and she began once again to 
appreciate her poems as she 
had not done when she turned 
to religious evangelism in the . 
fifties. She spoke of poets 
needing to find their own 
voice and in that way “chang- 
ing the terminology''. 

Much the same could be 
said of her own poetry, which 
is neglected, but may well 
find a new readership 
amongst a younger genera- 
tion. Her poems and diary are 
being prepared for publica- 
tion by the Seren Press. Part 
of her Autobiography was 
printed in a special number of 
Poetry Wales devoted to her 
work in 1983, 


John Pikoulis 


Lynette Roberta, pool, bom July 
4. 1909: died September 28, 1995 



Lynette Roberts'. . ."uprise and outshine the day's sun' 


Birthdays 


Sir Thomas Bin gham , Mas- 
ter of the Rolls. 62; Ray 
Brown, jazz bassist, 69; Ed- 
wina Currie, Conservative 
MP. 49: Prof Phyllis Deane, 
economic historian, 77; Sir 
Denis Forman, television 
pioneer. 78; Sir Leslie Fow- 
den, agricultural scientist, 70; 
Sir Roger Gibbs, chairman, 
Wellcome Trust 61; Michael 
Gooley. chairman. Trail- 
finders, 59; Michael Heath, 
cartoonist 60; Lee Konitz. 
saxophonist 68; John Men- 
zies, chairman, John Menzies, 
69; Nana Mouskouri. singer, 
61; Iona Opie, folklorist, 72; 
Marie Osmond, singer, 36; 
John Regis, athlete. 28; John 
Simpson, chief editor, Oxford 
English Dictionary. 42; Paul 
Simon, singer and song- 
writer, 54: Rosemary Anne 
Sisson, author, 72; Baroness 
Thatcher, OM, former prime 
minister, 70; Mordecai Van- 
nnu, political prisoner, 41; 
Tommy Whittle, saxophon- 
ist, 69; Hugo Young, political 
writer, 57, 



Death Notices 


w uhj m w uaawf itno «o yew 
Funeral Samice to be neid on Thurwl 
18th ol October 1395 at Oxford Cremal 
hum at >2.15 pm All welcome 


In Memoriam 

srwaes. Sharon i Siobhan died 13th of 
OaobBT 1092 aaed 32 r*are. Remembered 
today and overyday. with love gratitude 
and pride Love never dies 

Memorial Services 

HARDY. A Sarwea of TtvinWgMrm tar Die 
!*• ■• Bert Hardy, photographer, will be 
hew hi Si Bride's Church, Fleet Street on 
Wednesday 8th of November >995 at 13 
man. 

Birthdays 

Harparw Hilda. Edwins and lii*. please 
Mop bee* because Hannah Lucy Stewart 
2 ''Y2^* a qS_ , * '8 t«»Y. Conqrala and toads 
or love from the Lavender* P.5 Marti 
or Liverpool re 40 today, happy 
URItday Whack, up the Hammers 

*71 iflUJOao^ anr ° tJ ^' MTlcTlt ‘■■•Phtnw 



Jackdaw 



With prejudice 

1 THINK I may stop watching 
the television adaptation of 
Pride And Prejudice. Those 
endless halls are beginning to 

get on my tits and I feel as 
though I nm watching a 
thinking man's Come Danc- 
ing. You can understand Mr 
Darcy sitting or standing 
most of them out. and having 
a family like the Bennets as 
neighbours would drive me 
straight back to London. 1 
know this goes against all 
canons of accepted thought 
but I am a literary lout and 
the man who thinks Proust is 
a bore. 

But what about these men 
who female writers have 


dreamed up? Heathdiffe is 
just a bit of rough trade who 
would be a Leeds United sup- 
porter were he with us today 
and Jane Eyre would be a 
Guardian reader, or possibly 
writing for it between visits 
to Mr Rochester residing in a 
mental hospital Pride And 
Prejudice on television is full 
of pretty pictures but it 
comes down to a pastel 
coloured, soft-focused dream 
world of bullshit. Even 
through these, often blurred, 
eyes life is blade and white 
and very sharp. 

Jeffrey Bernard venting spleen 
in the Spectator. 

Pump action 

"THE government must 
crack down on this disgusting 
craze of ‘Pumping’," a 
spokesman for the Nakhon 
Ratchaslma hospital told 
reporters. “If this perversion 
catches on, it will destroy the 
cream of Thailand’s 
manhood.” 

He was speaking after the 
remains of Chamchai Puan- 
muangpak had been brought 
into the hospital's emergency 
department. “Most pumpers 


use a standard bicycle 
pump," be explained, “stick- 
ing the nozzle up their rec- 
tum and giving themselves a 
rush of air. Not only is that a 
sin against God. bat it can be 
dangerous even for onlook- 
ers. Chamchai started usings 
two-cylinder foot pump, but 
even that wasn't exciting 
enough for him. and be 
boasted to friends that he was 
going to try the compressed 
air hose at a nearby gasoline 
station. They dared him to do 
it so, under cover of darkness, 
he sneaked in. Not realising 
how powerful the machine 
was he inserted the tube into 
his body and placed a 1 baht 
coin in the slot Of course, he 
died instantly, but passers by 
are still in shock. One woman 
thought she was watching a 
twilight firework display and 
started clapping. We still 
haven't located all of him. 
Pumping Is the devil's pas- 
time, and we must all say no 
to Satan," he concluded. 

“Inflate your tyres by all 
means, but then hide your bi- 
cycle pump where it cannot 
tempt you." 

From a report in the Japanese 
Times. 


Obscure chain 

THIS {taper has been sent to 
you for good luck. The origi- 
nal is in New England. It has 
been around the world nine 
times. The luck has been sent 
to you. You will receive good 
luck within four days of 
receiving this letter provided, 
in turn you send it on. This is 
no joke. You will receive good 
luck in the mail Send no 
money. Send copies to people 
you think need good luck. Do 
not send money as faith has 
no price. Do not keep this let- 
ter. It must leave your hands 
within 96 hours. An RAP offi- 
cer received $470,000. Joe El- 
liot received $40,000 and lost 
it because he broke the chain. 

While in the Philippines, 
George Welsh lost his wife six 
days after he received the let- 
ter. He foiled to circulate the 
letter. However, before her 
death, he received $7,775,000. 
Please send 20 copies and see 
what happens in four days. 
The Chain comes from Vene- 
zuela and is written by Saint 
Anthony De Cron, a Mission- 
ary from South America. 
Since this copy must tour the 
world, you must make 20 


copies and send them to 
friends and associates. After 
a few days, you will get a sur- 
prise. This is true even if you 
are not superstitious. Do note 
the following: Constantine 
Dias received the chain in 
1983, He asked his secretary 
to make 20 copies and send 
them. A few days later he won 
a lottery of $2,000,000. Carlo 
Daddit, an office employee, 
who received the letter, for- 
got it had to lea ve his hands 
within 96 hours. He lost his 
job, Dalian Fairchild received 
the letter and, not believing, 
threw the letter away. Nine 
days later he died. 

In 1987 the letter was 
received by a young woman 
in California, it was faded 
and barely readable, she 
promised herself she would 
retype the letter and send it 
on, butsheputitaside todo 
later. She was plagued with 
various problems, in- 
cluding expensive car repair. 

The letter did not leave her 
hands within 96 hours. She 
finally typed this letter as 
promised and got a new car. 
Remember, send no money. 
Do not ignore this, it works. 

St Jude. 


A chain letter received in the 
offices of the Australian maga- 
zine Revelations. Forward 
this letter and your car worries, 
it appears, will be solved. 

Auto futures 

ONCE robots find a niche ' 
doing dull, repetitive jobs, 
Moravec sees an ever- 
expanding market "The next 
step wiH be adding an arm 
and improving the sensor 



Amazing Revelation 


resolution so that they can 
find and manipulate objects. - 
The result will be a first gen- 
eration of a nioersa (robots. 
around 2010, with enough gen- 
eral competence to da rela- 
tively intricate mechanical 
tasks”. . . Add more memory 
and computing power and en- 
hance the software, and by 
2020 we have a second genera- 
tion that can learn from its 
own performance. “It will 
tackle tasks in various ways,” 
says Moravec. “keep a set of 
statistics on how well each al- 
ternative has succeeded, and 
then chose the approach that 
worked best This means that 
it can learn and begin to 
adapt" ... By 2030. according 
to Moravec, we should have a 
third-generation universal 
robot that emulates higher- 
level thought processes such 
as planning and foresight. 

"It will maintain an Inter- 
nal model not only of its own 
past actions, but of the outside 
world," he explains. "This 
means it can run different 
simulations ofhow it plans to 
tackle a task and compare 
them with what its done be- 
fore ...Each time a robot 
teams a fact or masters a skill 


it will be able to pass on Its 
knowledge to other robots as 
quickly and easily as sending 
a program over the Net . . . 

As a result, the machines 
will soon develop a deeper 
knowledge base than any 
single person can hope to pos- 
sess. Within a short space of 
time, robots that are Linked in 
this way will no longer need 
our help to show them how to 
do anything . . . “By around 
2040, there wtll be no job that 
people can do better than 
robots” . , . When industry is 
totally automated and hyper- 
effic.ient, it will create so much 
wealth that retirement can 
begin at birth. 

Hans Moravec, professor at 
Carnegie Mellon University ‘s 
Robotics Institute, offers an op- 
assessment of robot em- 
ployment prospects in Wired 
magazine. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. S- 
ntailjackdawdi'guardian- 
-co.uk; fox 01 71 - 713 4366; Jack- 
daw. The Guardian, 119 
Farringdon Road. London 
EC1R3BR. 


Dan Glaister 
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Clarke boxed in 
as inflation rate 
soars once more 

Price rises reach 
three-year high 


Richard Thomas 
and Sar ah Ryle 


I NFLATION soared to a 
three-year high! last 
month as retailers 
tempted to rebuild bat- 
tered profit margins in file 
face of subdued activity on 
the high street According to 
figures from the Central Sta- 
tistical Office yesterday, 
retail prices jumped by 0.5 per 
cent In September, sending 
the annual headline rate of in- 
flation up from 3.6 per cent to 
8.9 per cent — the highest 
since June 1992. 

Business leaders said price 
pressures had been building 
for some time and were now 
feeding on to shop shelves. 
Richard Brown, deputy direc- 
tor-general of the British 
Chambers of Commerce, said: 
“Profit margins have been 
squeezed so tightly over 
recent years, it was only a 
matter of time before compa- 
nies could no longer do this.** 
Retailers had been banking 
on stronger sales to boost tak- 
ings after a disappointing 
August, but a survey pub- 
lished today by the Confeder- 
ation of British Industry sug- 
gests that these hopes have 
been dashed — forcing shops 
to mark up price-tags. 

City analysts, surprised by 
the bad figures, said the Chan- 
cellor's room for manoeuvre 
on taxes and interest rates 
would now be even further 
restricted, but most expected 
political goals to prevail. 

Nick Parsons, chief trea- 
sury economist at the Stan- 
dard Chartered bank, said: 


“Something now has to give 
— the inflation target, the 
public sector b o rro wi ng tar- 
get, or the re-election target 
He is pretty unlikely to sacri- 
fice the last one.” 

The Government's pre- 
ferred measure of price rises, 
which strips out mortgage in- 
terest. was also pushed up, 
from 13 per cent In August to 
3J. per cent last month, short- 
ening the odds on an early cut 
in Interest rates. 

The Chancellor, Kenneth 
Clarke, said yesterday that 
monetary policy would con 
tlnue to be set with the atm of 
bringing underlying inflation 
under £5 per cent. 

Yesterday’s inflation fig- 
ures also make it harder for 
Mr Clarke to deliver a give- 
away Budget in November. 

The September RPI figures 
are used to uprate state bene- 
fits. and the higher outturn 
will add £670 million to the 
DSS expenditure in the year 


Inflation 
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from next April, CSO officials 
said clothing and footwear 
were the chief factors behind 
last month’s price jump. Price 
tags on clothing rose by 3-9 
per cent in September, ac- 
counting for half the monthly 
increase. 

FOod products had the big- 
gest effect on the annual rate, 
according to the CSO. Half the 
rise to 3.9 per cent was ac- 
counted for ■ by dearer 
weather-sensitive seasonal 
foods as well as heftier super- 
markets bills, after a truce 
was called in the price war. 

According to the CBI Dis- 
tributive: Trades Survey, sales 
volumes recovered last month 
from an August fall, but the 
volume was unchanged from 
the level at the same time a 
year ago. 

Traders said the pick-up 
was smaller than they would 
have expected for the time of 
year, and 14 per cent more of 
the CBI survey respondents 
reported a drop than recorded 
a rise in sales. 

The CBI’s distributive 
trades survey chairman. 
Alastair Eperon, said: 
“Underlying sales seem now 
to be flatt ening out as con- 
sumers remain cautions.” 

He said that traders now ex- 
pected a sharp boost for s 
in October, but warned that 
their expectations had only 
been fully met in three of the 
last 12 months. 

Retailers in. the books and 
stationery, household goods, 
confectionery, tobacco and 
newspapers and off-licence 
sectors reported the biggest 
volume increases last mnnth 
Specialist food traders and 
furniture and carpet stores 
reported the biggest annual 
foils. 

Wholesalers fared rela- 
tively well, but motor traders 
had another bad month after 
enjoying a rise in sales dar- 
ing August when the N-regls- 
tration plate came in. 



Notebook 


^ Chancellor takes 
the easy way out 





Mark Milner 


British Gas chief might 
scrap standing charge 


Mcheias BamUster 
Technology Editor 


C OMPETITION may 
force British Gas to 
scrap its £36 a year 
standing charge for domestic 
customers, chief executive 
Cedric Brown yesterday told 
a Conservative conference 
fringe meeting at Blackpool. 

Mr Brown said the group 
intended to respond to forth- 
coming competition. He 
would not rule out abolition 
of the standing charge. 

His comments came after 
Roger Turner, managing di- 
rector of new supplier United 
Gas, said British Gas would 
have to abandon the standing 
charge within three years. 
United Gas believes fixed 
costs should be included in 
the price of gas used. 

Tim Eggar, the energy min- 
ister, said domestic gas prices 
could fall by up to 30 per cent 
as a result of competition. 
British Gas, which has 19 


million customers, would not 
expand yesterday on the 
future of the standing charge, 
part of which pays for main- 
taining and repairing gas me- 
ters. It was too early to say if 
it would seek to charge more 
for gas used to offoet any loss 
of revenue. 

“In a competitive market 
we would have to respond to 
pressures we are put under in 
order to retain customers,” a 
spokesman said. 

The former state gas mo- 
nopoly already feces competi- 
tion for industrial and com- 
mercial customers and this 
will be extended to the domes- 
tic market next year. 

Domestic gas users in the 
South-west will be the first to 
benefit, with a fully competi- 
tive market due to start in 
April next year. The South- 
east follows a year later and 
the rest of the country in 1998. 

Around 10 gas companies 
are considering whether to 
enter the domestic market in 
the South-west, where British 


Gas has some 500,000 
customers. 

United Gas has joint ven- 
tures with South Western 
Electricity and Norweb, and 
both have indicated they 
might compete for domestic 
customers in the South-west 
A United Gas spokesman 
said: “British Gas has argued 
that s tanding charges will 
have to rise because rich 
people have been cross-subsi- 
dising poor people. We do not 
accept that, as we think that 
buying gas is no different to 
shopping at Sainsburys or 
buying an air ticket 
“The utility is saying that 
because it has fixed charges, it 
has to recover those from the 
customer through standing 
char ges. But this discrimi- 
nates against low users.” 

Lady Wilcox, chairman of 
the National Consumer Coun- 
cil, which organised the 
Blackpool meeting, said the 
end of standing charges 
would be welcome, particu- 
larly to pensioners. 


R upert Murdoch was 
one of a 1,000 people 
evacuated yesterday from 
the Sydney headquarters of 
his News Corporation after 
a fire. 

The media baron (above, 
left) watched as flames shot 
10 feet through the roof of 
the building, which houses 
the editorial operations of 


Water firm 
wins Norweb 
as Texans 
pull out 


the Australian national 
daily, the Sydney Morning 
Herald, as well as the Daily 
Telegraph-Mirror and Sun- 
day Telegraph papers. 

Mr Murdoch was on his 
way to have lunch in the 
building when the fire 
broke out. There were no 
injuries, but 1,000 people, 
mainly journalists, admin- 
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New temple to deep-frying 


DAN ATKINSON 
on how museum 
mania gripped a 
famous chippie 

A S THE millenium ap- 
proaches. Britain is to 
have a brand new fine 
art museum; one devoted to 
the One art of deep-frying. 
Harry Ramsden's. the 
nation's best-known fish 
and chip shop, is to open 
the museum at Guiseley, 
Yorkshire, birthplace of 
what hi now a global chain. 

Memorabilia, cooking 
utensils and a reconstruc- 
tion of the hut where 
founder Harry Ramsdcn 
first fried In 1928. will be 
ownnp file exhibits- Hut 
what is not known, as yet, 
is which of the two catego- 
ries of museum will be 
occupied by the Ramsden 
Institute. 

There are those to which 
children plead to be taken 
— the Science Museum, the 
aircraft museum at Yeovil- 
ton. HMS Belfast. And 
there are those to which 
parents threaten to take 


their unruly offspring: a 
visit to an antique sewage- 
pump Lug station near 
Brighton was once a pun- 
' ishment much-feared by ill- 
behaved Sussex brats. 

One thing is sure: the 
Ramsden announcement is 
anything but origin aL A 
new museum opens in this 
country every fortnight 
and it gets harder to find an 
area of life without its very 
own resposxtory. There is 
the National Pencil Mu- 
seum at Keswick (“home of 
the world's largest pen- 
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dl”). There is a mechanical 
toy museum at Chichester. 
And there is even ru- 
moured to be a tomato mu- 
seum on Guernsey. 

Museum-mania has an 
equally tight grip on the 
United States. Colonel 
Saunders — who inflicted 
his Kentucky fried chicken 
on the world — has beaten 
Harry Ramsden to it with 
his own museum. Washing- 
ton boasts a broken ma- 
chines museum, not quite 
as batty as it sounds as the 
machines in question are 
repaired by children being 
taught manual alriTlt 

Back in Britain. History 
Today is campaigning for a 
Museum of the People to 
mark the turn of the cen- 
tury, a sort of sister project 
for Harry Ramsden’s Mu- 
seum of the People's 
Favourite Food. Perhaps 
the magazine should be dis- 
couraged; as 2000 ap- 
proaches, every other spare 
bedroom is a museum of 
one sort or another. As is 
every other brewery, post 
office, bakery, town hall — 
and now chippie. How does 
anyone know anymore 
when they are in a museum 
and when they are not? 


I ORTH-WEST Water yes- 
terday won its £1.8 billion 
takeover battle for Norweb, 
the regional electricity com- 
pany, after the American 
joint veil t in e Texas Energy 

Partners withdrew from the 
co ntest 

NWW shareholders will ap- 
prove the takeover at an egm 
in Manchester today, and will 
change the company’s name 
to United Utilities. 

NWW, which holds more 
than 29 per cent of Norweb, 
launched a hostile bid on Sept 
8 and raised its offer twice 
after Texas Energy joined the 
bidding on Sept 28 with a bid 
ag reed b y Norweb. 

NWW chief executive Brian 
Staples said he was “very 
comfortable” with its bid. He 
said: “The business case is 
strong and it represents good 
value for shareholders." 

Lancashire county council 
yesterday urged the Trade 
Secretary, Ian Lang, to halt 
the merger, saying it would 
hit jobs, consumers’ interests 
and put the North-west “at 
the mercy of an uncontrolla- 
ble private monopoly”. 

Texas Energy is now ex- 
pected to turn its attention to 
London Electricity, whose 
shares yesterday rose 2-56 per 
cent. 

Separately, compensation 
of up to £4 million is to be 
shared by the directors of 
Manweb who resigned yester- 
day following the Chester- 
based regional electricity 
company's takeover by Scot- 
tish Power. 

Manweb chief executive 
John Roberts is understood to 
be in line to receive £1 million 
alone. He and five other execu- 
tive directors are also under- 
stood to have received substan- 
tial pension contributions. 

Man web's new chief execu- 
tive is Mike Kinski, Scottish 
Power’s director of corporate 
resources. Ian Robinson, Scot- 
tish Power chief executive, 
becomes Manweb chairman 
in place of William Goodall. 


Leeson’s story 
up for auction 
at £400,000 


Frederick Studemann 
and Dan Atkinson on 
a tale developing 
in two cities 


OGUE trader Nick Lee- 
son’s memoirs are 
being auctioned at the 
Frankfurt Book Fair for 
nearly half a million pounds, 
with international publishers 
Little Brown. Hodder Head- 
line and Reed believed to be 
leading the bidding. A deal is 
expected to be announced 
later today. 

But as the market price of 
his ghost-written account of 
the Barings bank crash was 
riding high in the book world, 
in London magistrates were 
foiling Into line with the Gov- 
ernment’s wishes and killing 
off a private prosecution 
brought against Mr Leeson by 
holders of £100 m illion in Bar- 
ings IOUs. 

The Serious Fraud Office 
adopted the prosecution to 
dose it down; the SFO be- 
lieves Mr Leeson should face 
trial in Singapore, the scene 
of his multi-million pound fi- 
nancial gambles, whereas Mr 
Leeson has asked to be tried 
in Britain. 

Bondholders and their law- 
yers are to meet in London on 
Tuesday to discuss the possi- 
bility of seeking a judicial 
review of the SFO move. 

David Harrel, solicitor for 
the bondholders, said they 
were considering going to the 
High Court to challenge 
either the SFO’s decision to 
take over and stop the case, or 
the magistrates’ ruling at an 
earlier hearing that they had 
no right of audience to argue 
against withdrawal of the 
summonses. 

Mr Leeson’s solicitor, 
Stephen Pollard, was not in 
court. He said: “He believes 
that he should properly be 


tried in London and that the 
offences that are ftTridampfifeii 
to the collapse of Barings can 
only be tried here.” 

Mr Leeson is awaiting ex- 
tradition to Singapore in a 
jail cell in Frankfort a few 
miles from the world's pre- 
mier book fair, where his lit- 
erary agent Ed Victor is seek- 
ing bidders for his story. 

The book, which has been 
ghost-written by Ed Whitely, 
a former banker and financial 
journalist is being auctioned 
at the Frankfort flair for a 
price said to be tn the region 
of £400,000. This figure is 
thought to include only the 
British and Commonwealth 
rights. 

Mr Victor, who has been 
talking to several publishers, 
said that the £400,000 figure 
was “inaccurate”. 

Mr Victor said Mr Leeson 
was taking a close interest in 
the rights sale; he said he 
would be visiting the trader 
to the next few days. ‘T was 
given apass to visit Leeson in 
prison, but could only have 
e on Wednesday or Thurs- 
when there would have 
been huge queues of the fam- 
ilies wanting to visit the other 
German prisoners, so I will 
probably fly back next week.” 
be said. 

A spokeswoman for Little 
Brown confirmed they had 
been talking to Mr Victor 
prior to the book fair. “It was 
a secret project, but details 
have now leaked out,” she 
said. 

Little Brown said it hopes it 
has the rights to the book, and 
that it would expect to pub- 
lish in the first half of next 
year. Neither Reed nor Hod- 
der Headline would comment 

The contents of the book 
remain nn clear. Mr Victor 
said simply that it was a “fas- 
cinating financial thriller," 
The script is still incomplete, 
Mr Victor said, though he 
would not disclose how much 
had actually been written. 


Wi 


WHATEVER else it did 
(and frankly it wasn’ 
much), the Chancel- 
lor’s speech to the Conserva- 
tive Party conference elo 
quently illustrated the 
Chancellor's policy dilemma 


istrative and salespeople 
left the building while fire- 
fighters tackled the blaze 
for 90 minutes. 

Investigators believe it 
started in the basement, 
where printing presses 
were being removed and 
spread to the roof of the 
four-storey building via its 
air-conditioning ducts. 


He could please the party 
faithful — the political option; 
or he could please the finan- 
cial markets — the economic 
option. Each carried an atten- 
dant risk. Option one would 
risk sending the markets 
down. Option two might have 
felled to get the Tory faithful 
up on their feet 

In the event Kenneth 
Clarke spent most of the time 
ducking both, concentrating 
instead on attacking Labour 
— the soft option. 

Of course Mr Clarke could 
not avoid a little coat-trailing, 
nodding (with impeccable po- 
litical correctness) in the di- 
rection of middl e England, 
middle Wales, middle Scot- 
land and middle Ulster. There 
were hints of tax cuts — per- 
haps spaced over two or three 
years, with an election hi be- 
tween. Certainly the Chancel- 
lor told us he would enjoy 
next month's budget rather 
ore than the previous two. 
hi deed he claimed that every 
day on his way into the Trea- 
he tried to come up with 
ways of working towards 
cutting the tax burden on the 
fruits of hard work, savings 
and enterprise; Presumably we 
all pay the VAT on our fuel 
bills with money acquired in 
other ways. 

Clarke was even more 
perfunctory as for as foe mar- 
kets are c on cerned- He prom- 
ised not to break off his liaison 
with prudence and allowed 
himself a burst of xhetorlc over 
fee state of fee economy — low 
inflation, control of fee public 
purse, free trade and less state 
interference. 

The snag for Mr Clarke is 
that the public sector borrow- 
ing requirement this year is 
running well ahead of the 
Treasury’s initial forecast of 
£21.5 billion, subsequently 
revised to £23.5 billion. City 
guesthnates ranges between 
£27 billion and £30 billion. 

Nor is the inflation picture 
especially rosy. Retail prices 
rose 3.9 per cent — the high- 
est for three years. The under- 
lying rate nudged up to 3.1 
per cent, someway adrift of 
the 23 per cant target set for 
the end of the present parlia- 
ment — a date picked entirely 
at random. Prime Minister, of 
course. The knock-on effect, 
because September is the base 
month for inflation-linked 
benefits, will be another 
£670 million of unbudgeted 
spending. 

The latest trade figures 
show that in the seven 
months to the end of July 
Britain had run up a deficit of 
more than £6 billion. 

Still, what does any of that 
matter when we can have 
jokes about bananas (under 
Labour, Britain was becom- 
ing the only banana republic 


which didn’t grow them) a nd 
bikinis (as with statistics, 
what they show is interesting, 
what they conceal is vital) 
and a raft of heavy-handed 
jibes at the Labour Party in 
general and the Shadow 
Chancellor. Gordon Brown, 
in particular. 

Among such visions as 
trade union tanks driving up 
Downing Street should Tony 
Blair ever reach Number 10 , 
Mr Clarke claimed to see “the 
sealed lips and clenched 
teeth” of old socialists behind 
New Labour. 

Others, with a different per- 
spective on events In Black- 
pool this week, might Maim to 
see, lurking behind Mr 
Clarke’s traditional One 
Nation Toryism, the newer 
Conservatism of cafeteria 
capitalism — when the 
chance offers, help yourself. 


Gold fever 

SE are dangerous 
days in the City. The 
rumour mill is cranking 
out bid candidates at break- 
neck speed. Pick a sector and 
someone will tell you it has a 
target nestling inside. Cad- 
bury Schweppes, Standard 
Chartered, an insurance com- 
pany, even Zeneca, though 
fee pharmaceutical giant was 
fading a trifle yesterday, are 
all names being bandied 
about fee market as possible 
recipients of predatory 
approaches. 

The reason for the latest 
outbreak of bid fever is not 
hard to seek. First the City 
has feasted on a tasty take- 
over menu of late, from Han- 
son's offer for Eastern group 
to Rhone-Poulenc Borer's ulti- 
mately successful seige of a 
feisty Flsons. Topped off with 
the merger of Lloyds and 
TSB, that might have been 
thought rich enough fere for 
any. No fear. Compared to fee 
Square Mile, Oliver Twist 
wasn't in it when it came to 
asking for more. 

Secondly the FTSE 100 
share index is within 50 
points of its peak. That gives 
predators some highly-rated 
paper wife which to go shop- 
ping — albeit, quite often, for 
other highly rated, compa- 
nies. Nor are many company 
balance sheets exactly short 
of cash. 

It may also be, especially In 
the u t i l iti e s sector, that buy- 
ers will want to get their bids 
in before, according to Mr 
Clarke, the trade unions have 
a chance to get their tanks 
into Downing Street. 

This conjunction of events 
suggests feat it is time to be 
wary. The atmosphere is be- 
ginning to resemble fee eight- 


ies takeover boom when afi- 
too-often deals seemed to be 
done for fee sake of the deal 
iteML not for what was meant 
to be achieved. 


£ 160 m bond 


d; 


ICTUM menm pactum 
as they say at the Stock 
Exchange. Yesterday 
merchant bank Samuel Mon- 
tagu handed over cigp min inn 
to fee receivers of British & 
Commonwealth in an out-of- 
court settlement of a cla im 
made on the sole basis of as- 
surances given over fee tele- 
phone eight years ago. Some 
word, some bond. 


£ 80 m ‘phantom funds’ put 
Salomon under CHy scrutiny 


Dan Atkinson 


W2E 
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London arm of Salo- 
mon Brothers, the Wall 
Street bank, has been put 
under special surveillance by 
City regulators after com- 
puter book-keeping errors 
totalling millions of pounds 
were uncovered earlier this 
year. 

Monthly reports and quar- 
terly audits will be supplied 
to fee Securities and Futures 
Authority, fee agency feat 
regulates exchange-based 
business in Britain. 

The move was triggered by 
fee “phantom earnings” af- 
fair, in which £80 million of 
non-existent funds were 
found logged on a computer. 
Salomon announced fee mis- 
take in February, saying it 
had been discovered when 
data was moved from one 
computer system to another. 

The previous quarter, simi- 


lar errors in its US subsidiar- 
ies had cost £31 million. 

These “unreconciled bal- 
ances” arose from a combina- 
tion of an antiquated account- 
ing system and a tremendous 
growth of transactions such 
as currency and interest-rale 
swaps. According to a Salo- 
mon official, fee business out- 
grew the system. 

An SPA investigation fol- 
lowed the announcement, and 
Salomon was found to have 

foiled to ensure its Unanr.tal 

controls kept pace wife busi- 
ness 'growth and complexity. 
But the agency added feat Sal- 
omon “has now corrected fee 
problems feat gave rise to fee 
charge.” 

Initially, the special moni- 
toring will run for one year, 
after which the SFA will 
review the position. 

Salomon said the SFA state- 
ment meant fee bank now 
conformed to British regula- 
tory requirements. 


TOURIST RATES — SANK 8EUS 


Australia 240 
Austria 1520 
Belgium 44 50 
Canada 205 
Cyprus 0.7D 
Danmark 246 
Franco 7.54 


Garmany 21800 
Greece seam 
Kong Kong 1135 
India 53-26 
Ireland 286 
Israal 4.72 
Italy 2480 


Malta 0.5425 
Nelherianfe 14900 
Nw Zealand 133 

Norway 0.83 
Portugal 229.00 
Saudi Arabia SSa 
Singapore 220 


South Africa U7 
Spain 1ST JD 
Sweden 1081 . 
Switzerland 1.7fl 
Turkey 75.962 
UfiA 1-5375 


Supplied bf Naiwast Sank lexaudlng tndite npoa mid fcraeff shefcag. 
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How to spend 
next to 
nothing and 
still get great 
advertising 



LISA BUCKINGHAM on the paradox 
exposed by the official banning of a 
tasteless computer games campaign 


T HE sense of seif-con- 
gratulatlon was palp- 
able as the Advertising 
Standards Authority 
yesterday appeared to hand 
magnificent publicity to Vir- 
gin Interactive Entertain- 
ment. the computer games 
company. 

The decision to order VIE 
to amend posters comparing 
Jacques Chirac, the French 
president, to murderous dic- 
tators such as Hitler. Idi 
Amin and Stalin was an- 
nounced not by the authority 
Itself but in a press release 
from VIE. 

Despite the strenuous de- 
nials from VIE, once owned by 
Richard Branson hut now part 
of Viacom, it is hard to accept 
that it did not set out knowing 
it was likely to fall foul of the 
ASA — simply to generate 
free publicity far its .latest 
product in a stagnant com- 
puter games market 
The company asserted yes- 
terday that it did not want the 
poster banned. But Simon Jef- 
frey, marketing vice presi- 
dent of VIE — ' which has run 
up against the ASA at least 
once before — told the Finan- 
cial Times last week that con- 
troversial campaigns in the 
past had “done die job of get- 
ting people talking about our 
products”. 

It is understood that VIE 
did not give the ASA a chance 
to vet the advertisement in 
advance as is usual with cam- 
paigns expected to prove con- 
troversial 

In the short term, falling 
foul of the ASA can certainly 
work wonders for publicity. 
Think of the storm created by 
some of the Benetton cam- 
paigns such as the Bosnian 


soldier, the newborn baby or 


(he dying Aids victim. But 
there is growing concern that 
this type of tactic will jeopar- 
dise Britain's system of self- 
regulation and could give sup- 
port to European demands to 
ban all tobacco and drink ad- 
vertisements, halt all adver- 
tisements aimed at children 
and outlaw any advert con- 
taining what could be consid- 
ered a stereotypical. Image. 

ASA executives say such 
controversial advertising 
campaigns can backfire. Ben- 


etton, for example,' has en- 
countered legal action from a 
number of Its franchisees in 
Germany complaining about 
business lost because of unsa- 
voury advertising images. It 
is understood that the fhshion 
eh«in_ which justifies the con- 
troversy of its advertisements 
an the basis of artistic merit 
is now offering franchisees a 
greater say over which cam- 
paigns run is their 
territories. 

The ASA, which for 35 
years has presided over the 
regulatory system, says it 
cannot abandon its remit to 
ban offensive or wiaiMding 
advertisements simply be- 
cause It suspects a company 
is seeking that very result. A 
spokesman said: “It is not the 
ASA which Is being exploited 
but the media." 

He added that advertising 
campaigns which deliberately 
sought to exploit media atten- 
tion ran the risk of damaging 
the self-regulatory regime. 
And they damaged Britain’s 
arguments for free speech in 
advertising In the European 
arena. 

Often, the advertisement it- 
self is not regarded as offen- 
sive; it is more a question of 
the context Viz: the recent 



Outof site . . . The Virgin 
Interactive Entertainment 
ad (above) which the 
company so proudly owns 
up to, the holiday 
promotion (left) that may 
have promised more than it 
could deliver, the unluckly 
Hamlet poster (below left), 
and the underwear poster 
with pulling power 



WE’VE BEEN 
APART 
TOO LONG. 
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campaign for holiday group. 
Club 18-30, which did not hint 
at the potential for a fort- 
night's sexual extravaganza 
on the Costa del Sol so much 
as run the risk of lawsuits 
from disappointed Lotharios. 

Devised by the mainstream 
agency, Saatchi & Saatchi, the 
adverts would have been un- 
likely to have caused more 
than a wry smile down at the 
ASA if they had been con- 
fined to the pages of young 
adult style magazines. A more 
select audience for the now 
banned Hamlet cigar. cam- 
paign showing the National 


Lottery finger making a rude 
gesture would probably have 
been regarded as acceptable. 

Poster campaigns are indis- 
criminate. But even then, ad- 
vertisers do not have to break 
the rules to cause a welter of 
publicity. 

Just look at the thousands 
of column inches generated 
by the Wonderbra campaign 
which, despite some feminist 
opprobrium, escaped official 
sanction. 

A satisfying flurry of pub- 
licity Is, of course, what all 
advertisers aim for. But seri- 
ous industry chiefs are begin- 


ning to express concern that 
campaigns which reduce the 
overall credibility of adver- 
tisements will be bad for ev- 
eryone's business. 

Self-regulation has worked, 
not because advertisers are 
angels, but because their com- 
mercial imperative Is best 


served . by . upholding basic 
standards of taste and truth. 
Renegades who threaten the 
compact between public and 
advertiser — that reality will 
be stretched thus far and no 
further — may find them- 
selves fee target of peer group 
hostility. 


News in brief 

Eight thousand 
apply for 25 jobs 

an ENGINE factory in south Wales has received 8,000 applies- 
have been created as the plant gears upfbr the production of 

new V8 engines for a range of Jaguar cars to replace the ageing 

XJS. Ford bought Jaguar for £1.56 billion in 1989. 

A sookesinansaid: “We've been swamped with applications." 
Letters from all over south Wales have arrived and a mass of 

from Haverfordwest, in Dyfed, about 80 miles from the mid- 
Glamorgan fectory. — TonyHeoih 


Touche lambaste pay roles 

TOUCHE Ross, one of Britain’s largest auditing firms, last night 
launched a scathing attack on Stock E xch ange proposals to . 
include the Greenbury recommendations on directors pay m its 

the new regulations, which the exchange proposes 
to bring into effect from the end of the year, would place a 
“corporate governance overload" an companies. 

Mart-fri Touche Ross's chairman, said the exchange 
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pay, and oblige them to issue a compliance statement — Ian King 


Alliance & Leicester shed 200 

MORE than 200 jobs are to be axed by Britain’s fourth -largest 
building society. Alliance & Leicester, due to closure of 43 
branches early next year. The move will affect 350 part-time staff, 
fewer than half of whom will be redeployed. The axe is felling 
mainly in rural England, although nine branches will disppear in 
Scotland, two in Northern Ireland and two from London. A&L 
yaM it was arm mg to improve its distribution network, cut costs 
and increase efficiency and service to customers. 

Further jobs gloom was provided by Knoll Pharmaceuticals, 
which announced that 265 former Boots staff are to go. On a 
brighter note, grocery wholesaler Booker Belmont said it would 
be creating 600 Jobs next year. — Pauline Springett 


Sixth Torquay fraud charge 

GERHARD Martens, one of the Germans at the centre of police 
investigations into an alleged multi-million fraud in Torquay, 
yesterday appeared before Torbay magistrates to face a sixth 
charge. Mr Martens, who already feces one charge of deception 
and four of breaking directors’ rUcquaHfinatinna, was charged 
with a conspiracy offence. No application was made for ball, and 
Mr Martens was remanded in custody. 

Mr Martens was one of seven Germans arrested last month 
when Devon & Cornwall police acted on a tip-off from a local 
resident 
— Ian King 


NFC buys global freight arm 

FREIGHT transport group NFC has announced it is to acquire 
LEP group’s global freight forwarding unit, LEP International, for 
an undisclosed price. NFC provides distribution, transport and 
moving services to retail, manu&cturing and consumer markets. 
As well as freight services, LEP provides electronic security 
services for commercial and residential customers and distribu- 
tion services. NFC said it will make a further announcement 
regarding the acquisition at a later date. — Pauline Springett 


Ericsson line into Libya 

SWEDISH tehy yimmmifcH Hons company Ericsson yesterday 
won a £27.3 million order from Libya to set up the country’s first 
global mobile telephone system. Libya has been under air, arms 
and diplomatic sanctions since 1992 for refusing to surrender two 
suspects for trial over die downing of Pan Am flight 103 over 
Scotland in 1988. The order, which apparently does not violate the 
sanctions, would be Ericsson'sfirst GSM contract in North 
Africa. It includes a mobile switching center, centre, base stations 
and a transmission network which win be in service by early next 
year, operated by Libya's newly-formed Orbit Telephony Co. — 
Associated Press 


US envies British export efforts 


Mark Tran in New York 


(RITAIN is held up as a 
.shining example of how 
^national authorities 
can work to secure vital ex- 
ports in a US government 
report, published yesterday. 

The US Commerce Depart- 
ment study finds Britain is 
the biggest proportional 
spender on export promotion 
and the country most willing 
to use visits from top govern- 
ment officials and Its royal 
femily on behalf of Industry. 

The UK last year spent 25 
cents on export promotion for 
every $1,000 of GDP. France 
came second with more than 
1? cents, Japan spent more 


than 12 cents while the US 
spent less than 3 cents. 

While France is judged the 
most aggressive in using the 
full range of tactics from gov- 
ernment lobbying to generous 
financial packages to trade 
shows, Britain is no slouch. 
The Prime Minister, cabinet 
ministers and the royals have 
all backed British, industry in 
foreign markets, particularly 
in transport and power gen- 
eration. 

Approximately one-fifth of 
British diplomats abroad are 
engaged in fulltime commer- 
cial work, the Commerce De- 
partment finds, and London is 
expanding the provision of 
export credit guarantees. 

Britain has also developed 


strategic initiatives targeting 
certain areas such as North 
America Now. Priority Japan 
and Know How Fund (Central 
Europe). According to the 
report, the UK employs 2^78 
people at home and abroad on 
export promotion, France has 
4,300 and Germany has 2,250 
while the US lags with 2.047. 

US officials described the 
report, most of which is clas- 
sified, as an attempt to gauge 
the competitive threat to 
American firms and to de- 
velop the right response. US 
intelligence agencies contrib- 
uted to the study, which also 
addressed the issue of foreign 
bribes. 

According to the Commerce 
Department, which released 


an unclassified summary, the 
CHS learned of almost 100 cases 
of foreign firms using bribery 
to undercut American compa- 
nies’ efforts to win interna- 
tional contracts worth about 
$45 billion (£28.5 billion). 
"The foreign firms that offer 
bribes typically win about 80 
per cent of the deals," it 
states. 

The release of the report to 
Congress comes as the Com- 
merce Department is fighting 
Republican attempts to cur- 
tail or abolish it Ron Brown, 
the commerce secretary, ar- 
gues that his department 
plays a vital role in promot- 
ing US exports and corporate 
America has swung into 
action to protect the agency. 


Japan apologises for delay 
in revealing Daiwa losses 


Financial Staff 


J APAN'S finance minister, 
Masayoshi Takemura, 
apologised yesterday to the 
United States for the delay in 
reporting Daiwa Bank’s huge 
losses on trading in US Trea- 
sury bonds. 

Robert Rubin, the US trea- 
sury secretary, warned that 
Japan had risked losing credi- 
bility by its delay. 

The trading debacle, in 
which Toshihlde Iguchi. a for- 
mer Daiwa employee at the 
New York branch, is charged 
with forging 30.000 trading 
slips and triggering a 
51.1 billion (£733 million) loss, 
has eroded confidence in the 
stability of Japan's banking 
system. 

The deputy finance minis- 
ter. Kyosuke Shinozawa, said 
yesterday that Mr Takemura 
had apologised for the six- 
week delay between the time 
Japanese authorities first 
learned of Daiwa’s loss and 
the time US regulators were 
given a formal report on 
September 18. 

Mr Takemura admitted to 
Mr Rubin that Japan's hand- 
ling of the situation was 
"somewhat inadequate". 


Mr Shinozawa said that 
Japan had its reasons for 
waiting. "When we first 
learned of the incident on 
August 8, Daiwa Bank Itself 
wasn't sure of the losses," he 
said. “It’s just not responsible 
for branches of governments 
to be exchanging half-boiled 
information.” 

However. Mr Shinozawa ad- 
mitted the finance ministry 
should have . called the US 
Treasury the moment Daiwa 
Bank had reported its find- 
ings to the Japanese 
authorities. 

Meanwhile, Mr Tguchi's let- 
ter of confession to the bank’s 
top management has been 
released for the first time. It 
speaks of the 11 years be 
spent In "hell" trying to con- 
ceal his original losses made 
on US treasuries. 

At the end of each annual 
audit by US regulators. Mr 
Iguchi wrote that he "felt 
relieved that nothing was un- 
covered, but at the same time, 
I wished it would all come 
into the open". 

la the letter, Mr lguehi also 
criticised his superiors as 
“witless” and said they let 
him have his way “from fear 
headhunters may scout me to 
another company*’. 


Exchange ‘looking at SelecTV 
deals’ as it enters takeover talks 


Tony May 


S HARKS In SelecTV leapt 
27 per cent to 34p yester- 
day after the television pro- 
duction company, which Is 
bidding for the UK Channel 
5 television licence, dis- 
closed that it was in talks 
which might lead to an 
offer for the company. 

The announcement was 
triggered by a sharp rise in 
Its stock market value 
which has Jumped 50 per 
cent to £46.5 million since 
Tuesday. The shares closed 
up 6%p at 32p. The Stock 
Exchange is understood to 
be investigating share 
movements. 

The company, once 
owned by Robert Maxwell, 
makes hit programmes in- 
cluding Birds of a Feather 
and Lovejoy. David Adair, 
chief operating officer, 
said: “These are not hostile 
bids, they are friendly, ex- 
ploratory conversations." 

He said SelecTV planned 
to make another statement 
today about the talks. 

Analysts said large media 
companies such as MAL 
Pearson, Flextech, Daily 
Mail and General Trust or 


Carlton Communications 
were the most likely bid- 
ders, with MAL which al- 
ready has more than 4 per 
cent of SelecTV, the favour- 
ite. 

The group’s main asset Is 
its 15 per cent stake in the 
Meridian ITV station, and 
it has a cable television 
channel syndicating re- 
runs of programmes made 
for mainstream telev ision. 

It is part of the UKTV 
consortium which has 
tabled the highest hid for 
the new Channel 5 licence. 
Its £36.3 million a year bid 

has been made with Cana- 
dian broadcaster Can West 
Global Communications 
Corp. The Channel 5 licence 
is due to be awarded by 
next month. 

MAI and Fearson are part 
of the rival Channel 5 
Broadcasting consortium. 
MAI owns the lion's share, 
61 per cent, of Meridian 
and by taking over SelecTV 
would tidy up the share- 
holding to leave Just Itself 
and Carlton. 

Panmure Gordon analyst 
Anthony de Larrioaga said 
that Carlton might also be 
interested In increasing its 
holding in Meridian. 


Save valuable 
time between 9 and 5 
Stop feeding. 



No, of course we're not talking about bacon rolls, 
croissants and cheese sandwiches. We're talking about 
sheets of A4 paper. 

You see. a UX fox machine from Sharp has a 15 page 
multi-sheet feeder, so there’s no need to stand there 
watching over it. Simply place your document in the 
tray, press a button then press on with something else. 

It also has automatic fax/phone changeover,, 
which instantly determines between a voice and a fax 
call then adjusts accordingly. That way, your important 
customers will always be greeted by a friendly voice, 
not an unfriendly ’beep'. 

Even if you’re not around, the UX can be hooked up 


to your answer machine. So you can receive messages, 
phone calls and faxes all on one line. 

And don’t worry if you haven’t got a brilliant 
memory. The UX fax has. It can store up to 15 of your 
most used numbers then automatically dial them at the 
touch of a button. 

Why not save yourself some valuable time with 
a Sharp UX Fax? Call free now on 0800 262958 quoting 
ref XGB1 and we’ll feed you some more information. 
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Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Athletics 


ChrisHasfkinsanticipatesatoughtimeaheadforDerbyfavouiiteAlhaarthintoda/sDewhurstStakesatNewmarket . lyiOSOOVMF 3lld 

Dancer to put best foot forward Tokyo added 

toGPcircuit 


A LHAARTH has only 
three opponents, one 
of them hts pace- 
maker. in this after- 
noon's Generous Dewhurst 

Stakes at Newmarket, a race 
which should tell os whether 
the unbeaten colt has enough 
speed for the 2.000 Guineas. 

, The big debate about Al- 
haarth so for has not con- 
cerned his ability — most ob- 
servers have been impressed 
— but whether he will be 
more suited by a mile and a 
half than a mile as a three- 
year-old. 

As he is by the staying 
Onfuwain it is generally as- 
sumed that the Derby dis- 
tance will pose few problems, 
although there is not quite so 
much stamina on his dam's 
side. 

He is fovourlte for both 
Classics but Is a shorter price 
for the Derby, at 6-1, than the 
Guineas for which 8-1 is gen- 
erally on offer. 

Apart from Albaha, who is 
there to ensure the race does 
not develop into a two fur- 
longs sprint, the unbeaten 
Danehlll Dancer and the Prix 
Moray winner Tagula are cer- 
tainly good enough to male* 
this a searching test for Al- 
haarth and the race is no fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Danehlll Dancer has argu- 
ably achieved more than Al- 
haarth In two Group One vic- 
tories in Ireland and would be 
much shorter than ie-l for the 
Guineas if trained by a more 
fashionable handler than 
Neville Callaghan. 

The fiery Irishman was by 
no means cowed by the pros- 
pect of taking on Alhaarth 
when quizzed yesterday and 
Danehlll Dancer has 
apparently been working in 
great style. 

Ian Balding sent over Ta- 
gula to win the Priz Moray in 
August and, had it not been 
for a slight training setback, 1 
the plan was originally to run 
the colt in the Middle Park 
Stakes. 

Tagula has a very speedy 
pedigree and the seventh fur-i 
long today might cause him, 
problems. 
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P RIMO NEBIOLO, ever 
anxious to expand his 
world, has added two 
International Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation Grand Prix 
meetings, in Tokyo and Mos- 
cow, to the circuit next year. 
In addition Melbourne, Jo- 
hannesburg and New Delhi 
will stage second-category 
Grand Prix n events. 

The fact that this increase 
coincides with an. Olympic 
year will no doubt raise some 
eyebrows in International 
Olympic Committee circles, 
accustomed as they are to the 
IAAF president's empire- 
h nilding . 

“We have sought to make 
the Grand Prix more interna- 
tional." said Nebiolo at yes- 
terday's calendar congress in 
Paris. “In the past we had two 
meetings in the US and one in 
Brazil with all the rest in 
Europe. Now we are going to 
show that all continents are 
able to stage Grand Prix 
eve n ts." 

Meetings outside the 
grands prix will also take 
place in Jakarta, Cape Town, 
Vancouver and St Petersburg, 
with 40 first-class meetings 


Basketball 


Welcome win. . . John Reid poshes out Naked Welcome for a narrow win over Seckar Vale at Newmarket yesterday 


Interestingly. In the July ! 
Stakes at Newmarket he beat 
Rio Duvida farther th nr| did 
Alhaarth in the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster although 
the latter event was run at a 
crawl and literal interpreta- 
tion of the form is dangerous. 

Alhaarth ’s most impressive 
performance was at Good- 
wood when he ran into a 
pocket and had to be 
switched. He quickened well 
to get up and beat Allied 


Forces by a length, but that is 
not top class form as It stands. 

If Dick Hern says Alhaarth 
is a good horse one must 
respect his judgment but at 
odds-on the colt is not a bet- 
ting proposition today. 

Basically this is a race to 
watch but if you must bet 
Danehlll Dancer (3.40), who 
will get the trip and can 
quicken, represents the value. 

Both Hern and Callaghan 
had a winner yesterday. Tara- 


wa was backed to land the 
Milcars Leasing Handicap for 
Callaghan and Pat Eddery 
while Harayir. a wonderfully 
consistent Oily, ran on with 
determination to take the 
Challenge Stakes. 

Harayir has been on the go 
since April but Is not finished 
yet and Hern hopes she will 
run in the Breeders Cup Mile 
at Belmont Park provided the 
ground is on top. 

Henry Cecil saddled a most 


promising newcomer in SIX- i 
ver Dome who got a 25-1 quote 
for foe Derby after making 
virtually all to win tile Ches- 
terton Maiden Stakes. 

"I hope we’ll be seeing a lot 
more of him ," said Cecil. 
‘'He'll be a mile and a haW 
horse next season and will 
like some give In the ground." 

The prevailing fast ground 
at Newmarket means that Is- 
tabraq misses tomorrow's 
Tote Cesare witch. 


next season compared with 34 
last year. 

The London Grand Friz at 
Crystal Palace, on July 12, 
will be the last before the 
Olympic Games. This should 
really boost the meeting,” 
said Tony Ward, spokesman 
for the British Athletic 
Federation. 

The British indoor season, 
bmlding up to the European 
indoor championships next 
March in Stockholm, will 
begin with an in ternational 
against Russia on January 27 
in Birmingham, it was also 
announced yesterday. 

• Denise Lewis, Britain's 
Commonwealth Games hept- 
athlon champion. Is to 
undergo surgery on trouble- 
some scar tissue on her right 
knee in an attempt to ensure 
an injury-free build-up- to 
Atlanta. 

IfN UMNO mX] Maly B San Paulo. 
MiV 12 Tokyo. Huy 48 Atlanta. May *8 
Eugene. law > Roma. Jn T Moscow. 
■Am 2B Paris. My 3 Uuaanna. July 3 
Oslo. My 8 Stockholm. July 10 Nice 
(provisional). My 12 Crystal Palace. 
MyaMO Moffi Carlo. Anguat 14 
■ZUrlCft. M ymt IB Cologne. Angnot 23 
Brussels. Aasoat 30 Barttn. neptember 
7 Orand Prtc ftoai In Milan. 

BRITISH INDOOR SRASOHi January 27 
Great Britain v Russia (Birmingham). 
February 3/4 AAA Championships 
(Bbrnlnghani). Fa la aery 10 Ricoh Tour 
International (Bir mi ngh a m). Peluiiwy 24 
Qrau Britain v Franca (Glasgow). 


England take on more 


PHOTOGRAPH: TOM JS4I*IS 

• Kieran Fallon, banned for 
six m onth s after dragging fel- 
low jockey Stuart Webster out 
of the saddle last September, 
was hit with a seven-day ban 
by the Redcar stewards yes- 
terday aftw hitting his mount 
Fairywlngs over the head be- 
fore the start of the KBF 
IMb Fillies' Stakes. The 
stewards found Fallon guilty 
of improper riding and 
banned him on October 21 
and October 23-28. 


E NGLAND will embark on 
a rigorous programme 
next month in an attempt to 
improve their «lhn hopes of 1 
qualifying for the European i 
Championship finals for only ' 
the second time, writes Chris- 
tian Bright 

The team, beaten 91-89 by 
Estonia at Leicester on 
Wednesday, - reassembles 
early in November for a de- 
manding schedule of six 
games in nine days, in cluding 
two further European Cham- 
pionship ties, against Ger- 
many and PortuguaL 
The planned visit to Barce- 


lona has raised most eye- 
brows. England will play a 
formidable friendly against 
Spain an Monday November 
13, the day after the game 
against Germany in Sheffield 
and two days before the game 
against Portugal in Lisbon, 
risking damage to the squad’s 
morale, fitness and reserves 
of stamina. 

"That’s possible,” said the 
captain Peter Scantlebozy, 
“but at the moment we need 
games more than practice. 

“Games like this are what 
it’s all about We need the 
experience.” 
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4JSO MOK VARKPURB HAmCAP37Oln0f C0.100 

1 «s»1 B3AH IMM H TB (10) S Duel 9-7 LDaMrfl 

3 112302 tURHV BR0MH8 (B) Mn J Ramsoea 9-6 — — KMaol 

3 045135 ALARABV (20) (B) I BsUng 9-5 HarttoOteyorU) 

7 

4 602304 BQQ— tour (IB) n Hweoo B-a H Rebus 1 

B soar 04B1IOBS (11>D Ka/TOlB-U - ACtesfete i 

0 031402 BOaCUPTN COURT {14) B H1A| 5-B W Canal S 

7 imiMBOMBUVnPMtt (11)90 EAhtonH 4R-*1 

TOP POMTVBi DmeHtnCteatB, ttewy tern 7 
1904iTraae Steeite 3 8 lOWVeeda 1 1-4 (S PCfteate* 10 m 

■ Hi te 2 2-1 Bowttft Coin 11-4 Kerry Boaoa, im Bba wgtns. 7-t Dtosnal od y. B-1 Naroby. 
BotoHary E^ran2D-1 Ow Kris. 7namr* 

POSH OUlBB-BAIINMainBi In ate* onto MO 3 04. ran an.aonb| B Irom Jaodton(FalkB90M Intel. 

HANNT BROteteamsd tiotey.Sefduy onratM.iUMmO, sfitd2nd 0121 ta Ay»l|Ym Intel G0- 
FBlJ. 

AUMSTi (Maai oror 3 no. soon oaaMsM. ns go al IS to AS fa Joys (Ltoflfted litS. GBSR). 
mmiBUOTifM babM and sona aa eaedmy. BO 4* te IS a Hanour aam SJnteau IrotL 9Q. 
80BCUFFB COURTt Good abort IW vma wtan poitenea and etery eoanca from 2 od. tax on ana 
care. 3J 2ad to Ftoiang Uae iNeamaritei tnfi.Goi 

BOOBDAHT SXPMMHkLeoa. itoyed 2ad inteiMdHd hr UM migM. «eteaned ow Hod. 9 Mel 
1 17 n Balljiaac SH [HarJai iraW, SC. 


B— t— teaanre d tero Me 
On MpBaa d taltote.* O ieete e bR 1 1 ■ 

2.1 ScHAVnArWIW I IHHAHjmiSTAimBTOlia 4121^23 

lOI 435 AKJ01I (10) J Peirce 5-12 MMrtta(7)S 

IM 0-50 HOUKOFDBSA8M (21) BIBM 5-12 B~Bnaa(7)3 

103 62 ItAlAMATACIB) A Stewart 8-12 0 P M a a r rt 

104 542830 tP CHTT IQ UAtT (17) (IP) UMi B Kebeowy 6-7 Itelffll 

108 4 imiPHf (■■) Mie Mjavetey 5-7 DDaatef 2 

TOP r et T V Q| T I ii B, Heme Ot Dm— e 7 

2eMap7-4Kiama.B-4 Hue 01 Oroama. 9-2 Souprone, 5-1 UivnyfiaiHw. 8-1 Anjou tn toei 

2.45 SJOIT HBMT HAMNMP 1*0 9f C4£73 

SOI iwno GAOAJUJI (32) (D) Penan 9-7 QIM11 

202 Sita m myoHow g CIS) {PKBFiJBQOBndor 9-0 iuhi 

2D3 21BB0 flip EXPPBTO (27) me Moore 9-4 JlM>17 

30* 710540 UBW2CXPHBiQen(4B)(CD)JBa<y84 JCansBI 

80S 040 ANSnBS-T(M)WMAS(lO) J Arieraon 5-8 DHcKeeaaS 

300 2TXH0 DOtim RMXT (32} (D|HW Eltellbr 6-1 HUt 

207 6213S) IWKLETOBTOS2C20}(0)MnMRMBay5-4 KDtetey4 

903 5D3SSTBWTOR.V(BB)B Murray 1-2 TMteaM 

200 620571 MHJTMAH HWWH (17)(D)MQ*nn009-1 JFIpaH 

210 6005 nj.BWttADT(21)ll WEsaleitiye-l . 1 Banian (H 7 

211 4nmo aymoof smtN p») cd) j Barry 8-0 acartarie 

*12 69081 BPNTCH (M) C 9mltt 7-13 BCMMalX* 

*12 001400 BOREIBiapoiNTHitar 7-13 KtalUterlS 

214 4*5400 CAMKNOraUH(21) M HEaMerby7-ll JOotall* 

ais 03000 janrscHAiam ( 13)2 K*oe«sar-ii Mmmy(s>3 

210 SdS0P«NCmU.BOT(l«)TBBte<nghn7-0 LCWtediH 

217 403(2 FRAHCBB HART (13) CFterhmtT-7 PPaaaay(5)2 

SIB 600 MUUABH NNKAP (1 2) BM rttatel 7-7 DVefMt(3)2 

TOP HNBITlP«ilTOHrtProateB,ftaanen Haro 7.Bn u te «r e»0 

■■ Him VI Swyteord Draam. 5-1 iMria* Rtearo. 7-1 WddeBo ua*. France* Uary. 8-1 Uaerfck 
Priscero, 10-1 Cammawr.Gageiteu. 12-1 DaugUFoty 


Results 


NEWMARKET 

■ 1 , 30 a 1 , SAL HARBOUR, Pa! ESJCTy (5-2 
bvl: a, WaanJng Ortter i5-1S 3, BarooJ 
o-ii. 9 na t i.iHCmiiTote CSJUCtJQ. 
ajjaci.40. Dual F C12.0O. Trio K2aCSF' 
C71.il 

NiM> 1, DCMomS, Dane O'NnR <ie>1). 
2. fteerp ShaM* (20-1): 3, Dvobtot Boy 

(6-11 9-4 lav Lv3!ureL 27 ran Grind. nk, (R 
Hannon) Tote £32.70; £9.30, HID. CUO 
Dual F: £146.00. THcr £59030 CSf' £330*5 
U* 1, HAKXD WELCOME, J RdM 
(1D-H; 2. faakar WM* (3-1 U«) 3,Wha*- 
ijiteietr ** ID ran. ». 7S. (U Fementon- 
-GoSeyi T«e- £1270 nao. £1.40. CXCW 
BUMF OOflft Tib C4SW CSF- E3&43 
Trtcaat £208.87 . 

110.1, LUKAR MIST. R mvhn 14-1 too I. 

B. Beep Pta* t W-u. 3. Wa Erah po-li. 
Z taMn nvil. 18 ran. IX. nh. (M 
M MOPI Tote. C4.50; COO. 050 £4.11 
C3 id. Dual F- C59JSJ Trio £371 9ft CSF 
fi6110.Tr roast Cl .098.71. 

3.40. 1. HAHATO1.W Carson u3-8lavl- 2, 

SoutelLte* 17-11. a.MlCrordertR-li I 
rjn.IL HI iVl MrmiTcto £2, TO. Cl HI 10 

Cl. 7a Dual F. EtOO. CSF- 1*2 07 


3.1 5 HTBUI MADEH STAKES ZV0« B4^02 

201 00 AIPOHJ0KB(l2}MisJn>naden0-0 jrifral 

302 ARABIA N MBQHIB Mil JRmadea 941 — SB te b|t1 

309 9 CtRBBBBTAN(ig) U PraecattO-O QMM4 

304 316662 CBAMMABBI (28) J Barry 9-0 OCatel 

SOB 00 BCOBAN (32) P Caber 9-0 MBIrahia. 

BOB NANKtSUY mU. hbl J Ramuten 9-0 HC—artnuB 

307 268303 PO OTR BAME (It) J Berry M JCMieBT 

308 0270 93*03*0 PATIBARCHd 7) JDteUop 0-0 KDateyt 

■OB 5 UTMOST ZEAL (OB) PHVT4 9-0 XtWnBIO 

310 CLAB9K82Aimr$WBamiB-8 AMaibf B 

311 5 FTKW(10)M Prescott 5-9 CMhl 

312 LAPILLAPUM Camacho 5-9 LCtenedtiX 

219 CD PHHCESSBnANA(21)DMo«dl88 BM If 8(3)1 

TOP FOHB TIPBl BkrotoB PaOterak «, Cntsaata 7, Patete 4)mi • 

•rta*s «Mms Stoglno Warea, 5-i Cmonfiro. 5-1 Ctaa Gar. ciusto Seedy. 12-1 Froa M-1 Ptraer 
Game, HaariaMy NH Ubwet 2eil — - — 

3-50 UPriTANBT KAJTD4CAP 5TTO 2m C3JMS 

401 231713 PBNJkGOAN (23) (D) M PrascaU 9-7 QMUdt 

*0* 330 70060(1 MkdnsamM JVemerB 

401 006333 SEA VtCTOH (3) JL Harm 5-15 XDteteyl 

40* 3640 TRUH BMB(20)JBb>hU L-S J Carnal 2 

j 408 3t2SD3KHAN(19)Crh>rnlae7-7 Jlntl 

40* 000 90 884 1 *M S <24) S Wand* 7-7 Hi teen 4 

TOP NONH UP* PBtebBM 8, Rhe* 7 
: IHkp MfM ^ — • , **~TT e ** 


ante* fta. ★ Deaeten IteteM. 

1.50 UUKNBJ»«KN«flDU tea CN9T4 

1 88*0 CA3T7IKUH2(28) CEgertM 5-10-13 JAH eC te tei 

2 306- lETSOETUHT (300) J A Harris 6-KMS JtPIter 

3 DHAoofl am JVHda 4-10-u pmhi nrohteq) 

4 40 LAVHAteUM (13) OSharaeOd 4-10-12 jOdm, 

9 8 B P AL f 1 03(98) tO» A Prica 4-48-12 Mr M lnnfceen 

8 ROD BTLVSBBtotel 4-W-12 OteyLfO** 

7 54- 9CBMaU(1B3)Ktaay 4-10-12 *| 

8 DOW- tAOT 8RETPAX(28Q Mr* dStOebOttom 5-10-8 MrJMan 

BaNte^ 8-4 Sdaunde. 74 L«re OH Lost. 9-2 Laytan UM. 5-1 Dragon Oraea. Cm T)w Lim. 14-1 Rato 
Myt^e. ; • Inn 

2.20 CASTUIIBIITOHAIMCAPCHASB tea 22^40 

1 4S-05M I— ■ I Qmi (B2)J King 13-1 Vto QUMtea 

2 424-8PB WA7WAHD— P(7f)(D)J OMa tV-IV-6 — APMcCay 

3 P27VP-2 VAAIA (8) JOShe* 9-10-10 HAPbif tell* 

4 r-2436 WOT OfOENT (•) 0 Critell - 11 - 10-6 QNogaa(9) 

9 P-P34S3 OlIJMEr (B) D COroy 7-10-6 BPmaB 

B 4U8942 AMUWB 148) (D) FVMay 11-195 BBM ir 

7 6-T92R3 HABTHTO- (21 ) R Juckte 7-HF6 Clara* 

B U4MV in*MI MPRill (0)11 Oapou 5-10-0 WWtettteetea 

Bento*: 2-1 Maza. S-i itopta's Sraeo. 9-2 NW OMnl. 5-fMtedhte, 9-1 te*p«d Wind, aiban. 

2.5 5 nmn BOWCN BAineCAP BORNE tea 96 1 10|de C2.1 M 

1 WATOBTUDMraAPrtoe 9-13-0 J Btate ff) 

2 IDH033- BOtUBB T IM BOMBS (209) PFtegH* 9-1140 A P McCoy 

8 MM 81 — L0A—1 IR 20Vhte4-1M *~ " ~Jt~1 

4 380540- PAR 24871148) Mrs J Reterae-Bwona 6-11-5 _RteaeBa 

9 B448D-6 Umi lB MHWdBrWraneMH SWyaaa 

8 4F3FB2 BAH N MABINR (B) J A Harris 9-11-0 T~ i ii 'in 

7 f«TO-IJ6FmiRMmH(RJtlcCninoctee 9-10-0 SMoMaH 

8 OOOP9J- VMOBA PNBHRBS (188) J Kng 7-10-12 Ttekl 

Bd SipMRoBnB Tee boml 11-* 9aiteltenbra. 5-1 VarewFteroae. 6-1 F»Ean.8teiinLaaaad. 5-1 


3 JZ5 COUNT OF HBL AMATIUB I 


'HARMCAP0HASEM4IC2J78 


4-1S:1,TARAWA,PalEdaory(3-ltev];2, I 
AiiBlrlnii |25-1|. 3, Ma raif a S e U8-1); 4, 
ZaMa Zw* (25-1) 20 ran IE 4. (N Calls- 1 
grranj Ton. £100. LI. SO USD £4.90. £520. 
Dual F: £7100. Trio. EB.16. CSF: £76.13. 
Tricaat £1.023.97 NR- Ftormg Oeaan. WU- 
lMC4M)uar. 

4Jflr 1, SILVER DOfO. Pat Eddwy (4-6 
foec XBaoho |4-D. 3, item* HRa (10-11. 
1* ran IV nk. {H Ceail Tata- £1.70: £1.10. 

I Cl JW. £3 9a Dual F: £3.30. Trio £3830. CSF' 
C4.6& NR- Bowled Over. 
oUAPPon£4.oa Pt-ACNPoncii3 3a 
JACKPOAC50XS30 

REDCAR 

1- 49l 1, QUALITY. J Carroll (11-2); 2. 

1 ahead I11-2T 3. RMMM (12-1). 9-2 
R-tov Essmec Madam. Weleme Royals. 12 
ran. X ah M. (W O Gonw) Tote- csAt 
£2.10. £210. £4 60 Dual F- £58 OD Trio: 
ratal. CSF- 0488 

ua 1, TOP LADY, L Dbttorl 19-41; 3, 
Trad 1 13-9 lav 1.3, Pi nph e raHraar ae (8-1). 
4 ran. Sh (id. S (M Shame) Tou: E2J5G Dual 
F EIBO CSF-C584. 

2- 881 1. MflULWA. L Clumoc* M1-H. Z. 
Adi ah Mb Rtena 1 16-11. 3. Hakfea ( 10-1). 
9-4 Ij* EfT tp rv Quarter. 14 ran IS r*. (fl 
Fahey) Tele. £18.50. CZ.GO £4.80. £3. 10 Dual 


F; £18450. T«X E48B.10. CSF: £158.05. Trl. 
cast C1.8548& NRiainer Saflard Fring. 
us: 1, BUH ms, P RoMraon 16-1).*, 
Cayman Krt (S-(); 3, ArdbaSa (0-t). 9-Z 
lav Uektorl. 26 ran. IX, X IM J arris) Totr, 
C780; £240. £280. £2.70. Dual F: C14S0. 
Trier £4020. CSF' 0642 
3JM f, QRKEN CWU7TBR, W Ryan (4-11; 
X. Jam liaaelren (8-1 1 3, N ee—ite 
(3-1). % 1 -ra tav Star And Garter 12 ran. Sh 
hd. ah ltd. IH Cadi) To». C4J0. £2 80, 82.8(1 
£150 OF: £1640. Trio: £2240 CSF: £38.85, 
44Sl 1 , ORHBM LAND, K FaHon (0-2); *, 
R a hann r ne (5-2). 3, R a ata ea Martetei 
(18-0.0-4 tav Protons Dancer. It ran. 2.V 
IS WUUoma) Tow £5.40; ££20. £1.70. £1.7(L 
Dual F; 05.60. Trio: 01.10. CSF: C168J 
Trlease £104X4. NR: Altall. Moronnm. 
BLOOi l, ROOM KMO, J Weaver (9-4): *, 
■kiagrta (44 tav); a, Bote* Ream ( 1 1- 1) a 
ran. K. 4. (R Kmnont Toe Q2L Dual F; 
El .20. CSF: £274. 

OUADPOTt £30.60. PLMSPOnaXHflN 
TAUNTON 

2-1 Si 1, DOM1KKWS DREAM, 0 Bridg- 
water (4-11 lavL- Z, lria Hon (20-Tl: a, 
AkoU ABflal (19-1) TOron.5. SlMfnpa) 
TotrEi.30- £1.10. £2.90 Cl JO. Dual F C&Sfi 
Trio £20.48 CSF £956. NR Ray River 


1 109944 CA»1 LBD*A **0IB>(41)(I» 3 Albert* 6-11-13 

> vmm MMIRITAin (id) 09 Ntateae 11-11-10 

3. 31235 RUMVUPOQRDIdda 9-11-7 

4 811332 BOPPLXimtQ (IP) MCtapnui 9-11-0 

9 »-5P94 9tBVHnrHAX(M)(D)R Me* 11-11-0 

• 5IWP- C2BBMI0 (TP*} U (Jayd 12-10-13 

7 25090 R*aO0TSnRH(6}(C&)JBndtay 5-10-6 — — 

8 PWIP-P PARTY W PAR9 (20)|C) JNtedtmin 12-1IMI 

• 444320 n.YBR RAD (28) (D) A CtateurrMn 12-10-0 


10 U-34343 JOHNI 


1 ( 11 ) Hltenoers 6 - 10-0 


-JMbBCT) 

j mm 

(7) 

_■ Bacfttey (7) 
-CUte-W* 
JteJMteO] 
J hhaann l B) 

JBaaDOMtegO) 


I2Y071 C3te09 

LCtevaeekS 

Q IBtel 

; HIBrchl* 

— J N earer b 

B Milan i> 4 


_MHaray(|}7 . 
-X Baateaw 

~TR ta rai? 


Btede. 12-1 The Boradey BeDe, 


NteBM, MORn«RN STARUOKT, T Date 
comb* (7-4 lav): a, Pelarram Hoyal (5-1). 
s.eanRiasjte-n. B ran. 8 2X. (P MchoUs) 
Tom; SXAC1. 10. £1.70. C1.7U Dual F: £8Jtt 
Trio; C8J0. CSF- £15.11. Trie«t £77 J0. Nft 
Always Rudy. LWe HooRgan. 

S-IStl, STAUNCH NIVAL, M A Fitzgerald 
(19-8): 2, Lraaky Agtete (13-1). 3, BoU 
C&aica (9J1 . 7-4 lav Royal Saxon. S ran. 21. 
X IQ Thorner) Tow. £2.20; Cl .40. £1.70. Dual 
F:C1UaCSF;C1745. 

5451 1, HR A KINO, U A FKtgmlS 
(8-1); N, Mata UTOnafy (TO-1); 3, PoM- 
rora (6-1). 4-81 Persian Saint. 10 ran. 3. n*. 
(C Portiarm Tots- £12-80; £280, El.1UCl.7a 
OF: ma-Trio: BBJa CSFiCSSTB. 

*» 1. MORES RAlua, 0 Bridgwator 
(6-4 tav): 2, No M aly (O-Bf 3, llay ra u Bi 
ai-u. 7 ran. 4. m |M Pipe) Tow £2.90 ; 
£1 M. £1 fiQ Dual F: £270. CSF- £299. 

AM 1,aimn JM, M Clinton tB— 11; 2. 
CW terte W di tT (4—1 H-itv), 3 , NanSa VaSvy 
(4-1 p-tav). id ran. 7. id. (P Had gar) Tow 
£090 £1.80. El JO. Cl JO Dual F: £1200- 
Trio: Claw CSF: £77*1. Triad! £923*. 
U8 1. HUS DUNAM, J Osborne 
(S-4 tav). a. IpteW. H*mm j. 
ROyrt Ttentel* [9-1) 10 ran. 7. 22 [O 
Efwraaod) Toto- £2 30 £1 20. 0.00 Cl JO 
. Dual F £5 40 Trio’ £10J0. CSF- £1043 
! aUABPOn £26.80. PlAONPOn£24tia: 

!** 


4>25 RtPIETLARUBBRANAtrcnOHMAlIf HUMteBTA 

801 5 AKYCOUXJflgfl) UCanwtu9.il 

« 030 BGAHTOIMMC*(*l| John Berry 6-11 

903 00 RBBHTBIA HOB U (37) J Arnold 5-11 

904 6 CH AHPAOH B MA IBB OH(109)MC«raacao9-11 _ 

BOO 0 DOUWKCHBac [10} M Johnston 5-11 — 

905 SCOSOO AHPBIIIB (31) N Bjcrafl 8-11 

907 OHOOBDOAMOLoderB-ll — 

900 «® HNAALA(10)Ptoahra»8-11 

900 5 OBXAN (BUTTva (1 3) R Gaea 911 

810 00 NAHUM (48) BMeMlIm 9-11 

811 POIBH LADY WBvta 5-11 

812 SODO MNOIRnLHOQETTE(9>)lk*VAcoaMy9-11 

918 008 T8l8ARISIXTMUi(1S)SNartDa 8-11 

TOP FOBM TMBi Nteate 8, htetaa Rddlea 7, AayCriewl 
BeMtara 2-1 Ground Omr, 94 Hitaala. 7-2 MW HeMre. 8-1 14a 

Dorm Ora 14-1 Any Cotora 

4.55 BOOISY CASUS HANDICAP 1M4(C4^B 

601 211111 

80* 10005-6 

803 14G0S5 

804 MEDIO 

805 22-56Z5 

908 OIOSS 


1-5 DBAmi 

JFEptoS 

L Neert ou (9) A* 

— JOaktelS 

808 S3TOM MBMJA(21)0 JeRetson4-7-R PRa*er(5)* 

•09 0055-00 BALLY OOY (38) II H EaaMrby 97-10 LCtan.uk 13 

810 951S3S COMTE&S IS 800 (207) (B) J BoHotteoy 5-7-7 J lain 4 

ill «06K 8W0B771«N (*O S 36*nga 3-7-7 MVteteynjI 

811 006000 HUMAN (IS) (D) P bon 6-7-7 MAdwralO* 

813 0EBUneSCAFETHJlCI37)Cq(D)J Dosta BV-7 

TOP FORITFSiKMpYdMNstaot 6,Cbster B*tek7,Trovdl*ts4 

BaBfaar 94 (Crop tour DUMEN 5-1 Part SpMbttour. Heata U VMta. T-1 Cfiassy Seats, to-1 cooMtf* 

Lagan2Tran*n2cto.O-1lRV*rMlBa3Ren3> 


11 dBAATOPONEBr HUB (22)01} JEraM 12-10-0 MnEJteaM(7) 

MpM Mr Etesrttener, 91 Cetete DMatopd, Rcpctes. B-1 Hatryup. 7-1 Moggon Qraan. 14-1 SBroaiv 
Mo. JoM Roger. 11 naoran 

4.00 PA R MMI RNM A W CI PHII BUteRHI 

1 5-04098 HOWS I7B0BI (XRmWUdr 4-1 JABoCaAr 

X 1BE14-8 2NIBOWS OAMBN (1 *){■•) MBs HXtegM 4-11-7 JTNtev 

3 64P449 IRW1R RIIM (14*) (CO) 9 Chrtalta 8-11-6 ADatea 

4 211 NBBV ALBUMS (14) (D)J O'Shea 4-1 1-3 BARqtnU + 

B D11J35-5 MO-JOB (1 3) CMBYarolay B-1 1-0 APHoCoy 

■ 1WI34-.PUIMNII ULnSBUBW DBuiCk** 6-10-11 D Bunted 

7 (U02VI oousn K APJA M A O (B) (7V! ax} |C) (D) F Jtnttefl 91D-S Jlodder 

B RO-153 BWTABRA Mil B (8) >1 Ctnpteaa 4-W-O WWerBtep.e 

BHHir 7-4 Bad VteertaB.91 Sariaae [huger. 7-2 Itetes tt (lain. 7-1 Jtnvny The oone. FgrodisL 191 
GoidM Mtotanu. Sn» 


4.35 OIMTN POblCC CHAS8 Ste 41 CXJ83 

1 SOMI Omr SMOKNCIB) Ms* H Knight 919-12 

N 4S00S2 HAUIAM TABN (*) H Itenoara 5-10-12 

3 2M5-F2 UUR OP UXMHBU (10) (W) K BaUey 5-1912 

Brttep *8 LM « IMghraa, 94 bey Snake. 191 Hrtraia^ Tara. 


J FTXtey 

— -—0 Bum 




6.05 ctniunoNAL hontplat tea npu 

1 IS-COUXNVlte. BOY (183) HMaaeera 911-4 MAaptebe 

3 W0HU»aU2iFJentaB9TM MrN Janfctea 

8 9- JBBrr-JAOl (721) A CMaterMh 911-4 DLmW 

4 9 ■UQHAD(3B8) JCTNeV91M AHocheO) 

■ BGHWARRMNOimNTMekB-Omta 9-194 SJaeaeaCQ 

8 0 SUBTLY BBIR (34) JBrodNy 91 V4 m D 

T ILAZnAUY B Srotet 9TKI JINoRn (7) 

8 OOW TOR LUNCH HAS HKte te* 4-11-5 BtaaflQ 

8 00 ME^B.Y mortal (7) BPraeee 9U-2 _>_AH«rn 

10 UNO BOTH Ce*JlO»n9I1-a KHtabaad(5) 

11 TH08 R BN RARNOT B Praeca 91913 PHBLWjMNlP) 

teMhp 5-* 3dma rt aiJ9aer.6-2 Gone For U«di.91H*gte*0. 12-1 BtOMBafley, 191 tile Bay. 8Derdy 

• Blinkered for the first time — CATTERICK: 2.45 Snitch; 
4.25 S p ring Silhouette; 4.55 Belgr&n. Imperial Bid. 
NEWMARKET: 2.00 Inver lochy; 2^5 Munwar. LUDLOW: 3wi5 
Slippery Max. 


Jarvis absent as Blue Iris blooms at Redcar 


B LUE IRIS took her earn- 
ings for the season to 
nearly £140.000 when produc- 
ing a fine turn of foot to 
clinch the Redcar Two-Year- 
Old Trophy yesterday. 

Michael Jarvis's filly, who 
started 6-1, equalled the six 
furlong course record for a ju- 
venile when beating Caym- 


nan Kal by one and a quarter 
lengths. Lying handy most of 
the way. she quickened well 
at the' furlong marker and 
from that point there was no 
doubt about the outcome. 

‘T just gave her a tap and j 
she quickened away,” said 
jockey Philip Robinson. "My ! 
main worry was whether 1 


she’d get the trip as she's in- 
credibly East Everything she 
has worked with at home she 
ha* annihilated." 

Jarvis missed the victory to 1 
attend the yearling sales at 
Newmarket and his wife. , 
Gay, smiled: “I think he's try- 
ing to find the winner of next 
year's race." 
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Soccer 


Venables happy as 
England strikers 
again fail to spark 


David Lacey finds the coach’s satisfaction 
as disturbing as the team’s lack of goals 


I F ENGLAND are keeping 
their powder dry for the 
1996 European Champion- 
ship they are likely to 
open next summer's tourna- 
ment not so much as favour- 
ites bat as a natural fire haz- 
ard. Wednesday's scoreless 
draw In Norway, their second 1 
in succession this season, 
third in six games and fourth i 
in 12 matches under Terry I 
Venables, left most observers 
feeling a trifle parched. 

The odd goalless encounter 
is inevitable and of little sig- 
nificance. But when these 
sterile affairs start to accumu- 
late, questions are bound to 
be raised about where a team 
is heading and when and 
from where the goals are 
eventually going to come. 

After the spectacle in the 
TJUevaal Stadium in Oslo had 
ground to its grim and inev- 
itable conclusion a familiar 
scene was played out between 
the England coach and his 
critics. The latter grumbled 
about the result, Venables de- 
fended the performance. 

It was ever thus. Venables 
Is by no means the first man 
In charge of an England side 


to rfatm satisfaction from 
keeping a clean sheet In the 
face of blanket criticism. 

After England h ad drawn 
0-0 with West Germany in 
Madrid in the 1982 World 
Cup, showing few signs of re- 
acquiring the scoring habits 
they would need against 
Spain in the next game to 
reach the semi-finals, Ron 
Greenwood chided a gloomy 
media. “None of you pointed 
oat we stopped Kaltz getting 
In any crosses,” he scolded. 

Venables is entitled to be 
happy with the fact that, after 
some sieve-like defensive per- 
formances against Japan, 
Sweden and Brazil in the EJm- 
bro Cup. England have 
plugged some of the leaks at 
the back. Vet the lack of goals 
is a worry, the more so 
against Norway who did not 
achieve their first shot until 
file 37th minute and rarely 
looked like scoring thereafter. 

Alan Shearer has now gone 
seven internationals without 
finding the net. a barren ran 
of 13 months. Les Ferdinand, 
touted as an alternative after 
the eb ullient start to his 
career at Newcastle United. 


The anatomy of a drought 

A LL these players have been selected by Terry Venables 
/A — and in many cases by his predecessor as well — 


because of their ability to score goals as strikers or from 
midfield. Their strike rate leaves something to be desired. 


Cap* Ifl 
Go b hr 5 

Last goal: US. 7.9.94 
Mlnutas without goal. 733 


Mcfc Barunlqr 

Caper 4 
Goa Ur 0 

Minutes without goal: 207 


Caps: 10 
Goals: 1 

Last pouf Turtey i.SSI 
Minutes without goal: S72 
John Bam— 

Capa: 79 
Goals 11 

Last goal: Holland 28.4 93 
M mums without goal: 644 


Caps; 57 
Goal*. 9 

Last goal: 17.&.S4 
Minutes without goal: 399 
Paul O-acofeM 
Caps' 33 
Goabr 6 

Last goal- Poland 9.9.93 
Minutes without goat. 241 

Slavs H oWamn ae 

Caps S 
Goals' 0 

Minutes without goal- 246 


Caps 11 
Goats 1 

Last goal: Sweden &&B5 
Minutes without goal: 163 
Robert Lea . 

Cap* 4 
Goals l 

Last goal: Romania 12.1084 
Minutes without goal: 156 
Dsvtd Matt 
Caps 55 
Goal* 26 

Last goal: Sweden 6.095 
Minutes without goal: 91 
Darren Anderson 
Cap* 9 
Goal* a 

Last goal: Sweden 0095 
Minutes without goal: 90 
Lee P ewlnamd 
Cap* 7 
Goals 3 

Last goal; San Marino 17.1153 
Minutes without goal: 21 


was not even on the bench. 
Bis stock rose nonetheless. 

Teddy Sheringham joined 
Shearer for the last 25 min- 
utes but remains a Venables 
talisman, rather like Paul 
Mariner under Bobby Sob- 
sou. Most international man- 
agers have a player on whom 
they feel they can rely and 
| these are quite often the. men 
they signed at club level. 

With David Platt recover- 
ing from a cartilage operation 
and Paul Gascoigne gettin g 
over his latest strain, goals 
were always going to be hard 
I to come by if Shearer failed to 
break duck. England had 
struck bar or posts three 
Httipb during the 0-0 draw 
with Colombia but against 
Norway, as the away side, 
they were going to be looking 
more to score on the break. 

Since Norway habitually 
counter-attack from a nine- 
man defence, home or away, 
the making s of a stalemate 1 
were there before the kick-off 
However, this did little to dls- 
pel the feeling that a cold Oslo 1 
evening had been wasted. 

Venables did not see it that 
way. “You don't go from poor 
results to great results in one 
hit,” he said. "You have to 
take it easily. We are aiming 
towards the end of the season, 
towards Euro '96, and I'm sat- 
isfied with a lot of things. 
Goals will come.” 

They are not, however, 
likely to arrive with any regu- 
larity unless Platt .and Gas- 
coigne recover their fitness 
and reproduce the form they 
showed in the 1990 World 
Cup, a tall order for both. 

Gascoigne received faint 
praise after the Colombia 
match but in his absence tills 
game showed how vital those 
angled runs through packed 
defences continue to be to 
England's European Champi- 
onship chances. Bannby, 
McManaman and Redknapp 
showed their international 
callowness in Norway. 

The bnlld-up to the friendly 
against Switzerland on No- 
vember 15 will doubtless be 
accompanied by further stri- 
dent demands for Ferdinand's 
recall. A fit, in-form Stan Col- 
lymore would also have his 
supporters and Robbie 
Fowler, Collyxnore’s Liver- 
pool partner, may yet be the 
surprise packet for Eturo ’96. 


Charlton increases Ireland’s suspense 


Cynthia Bateman on the qualification uncertainties that are 
going hand in hand with doubts overthe manager’s position 


A S the Republic of Ire- 
land saw their two-goal 
lead chiselled away by a 
late response from Latvia, it 
was possible, said their mid- 
fielder Jason McAteer later, 
“to hear the tension of the 
crowd. It was weird. It just 
came down at you from the 
stands." 

The Irish Times writer Tom 
Humphries said the Lans- 
downe Road faithful had 
“pitched their will against the 
laws of sporting mortality”. 

More than 4,000 Republic 
supporters are expected to 
carry the passion and the 


prayers to Lisbon for what 
ought to be the ultimate quali- 
fying game on November 15. 
A win would ensure qualifica- 
tion because, although the 
Republic would be level on 
points with the group leaders 
Portugal, Jack Charlton's 
team would have beaten Por- 
tugal twice. 

If they do not win but 
achieve second place, with 
the help of Northern Ireland 
preventing Austria from tak- 
ing the second spot then the 
rules governing qualification 
become so complex that the 
Republic's situation would be 


precarious to say the least 
and could involve a play-off at 
Anfield in December. 

So, a win apart, the whole 
scenario is muddled; a situa- 
tion made no clearer by the 
uncertainty over the manag- 
er's future. Charlton said 
after the match that he “prob- 
ably would have left if we'd 
lost" and added “my answer 
will probably be the same in a 
month’s time" after the Portu- 
gal game. 

The ambiguity of the “prob- 
ablies” is significant It would 
have been unjust for Charlton 
to bow out on a losing streak 


and there is now, as there was 
not before this win, cause for 
renewed optimism. 

If the manager's Insistence 
that the midfield must be 
aware of its defending respon- 
sibilities as well as its attack- 
ing opportiznities bad not 
quite sunk home before, then 
the late goal by Latvia, when 
McAteer and the substitute 
Mark Kennedy forgot Charl- 
ton's Instructions, brought it 
home. 

The other little local diffi- 
culty out of the way is Charl- 
ton’s apparent reluctance to 
play John Aldridge. The man- 
ager admitted before the 
match that the more the 
media urged him to select Al- 
dridge, the more difficult his 
stubborn nature made it for 


him to pick the Tranmere 
striker, who was left out in 
the Republic's two defeats by 
Austria. 

Aldridge scored twice, from 
the penalty spot and from a 
superb header from Staun- 
ton's perfectly flighted free- 
kick, which leaves him one 
short of Frank Stapleton's re- 
cord of 20 goals. The penalty, 
said the 37-year-old striker, 
was “the most nerve-racking I 
have ever faced. I was very 
aware of the silence and ex- 
pectations of the crowds". 

He and Ntall Quinn played 
well off each other, and 
fears that Quinn and Paid 
McGrath, who were booked, 
would miss the Lisbon game 
through suspension proved 
unfounded. 


Euro finalists 
decided by 
pure maths 


Sport in brief 


Tennis 


Steffi Graf confirmed last 
night that she will, after all, 
play the Brighton Inter- 
national tournament next 
week, writes David Irvine. It 
had been reported that the 
German had withdrawn her 
entry because of continuing 
back problems. 

Graf has not played compet- 
itively since last month's US 
Open final, when she won her 
third consecutive grand stem 


title of 1995. She has won 
Brighton on the last six occa- 
sions she has entered and is 
on a 30-match winning se- 
quence there. 

"It has always been one of 
my favourite tournaments," 
she said. "And I'm very 
happy to be playing again and 
sorry that Brighton will be 
going off the calendar." 

Colin Beecher of Kent over- 
turned the top seed Gerald 
Mandl of Austria yesterday 
after four hours’ play and 
nine match points to reach 
the final of the LTA Autumn 
Satellite Masters tournament 


in the other semi-final. 


Cricket 


ons' Trophy In Shaijah. Aa 


arm spin. 


Results 


LAS VMOAS INVITATION Alx Pint 
found (US unless elaiedi. M M Ozste 
MapAn). 9* K Fergus: R Fohr J Wilson: C 
Parry [Am) W 0 Mar Bn. B Bryant 3 

Jones. S Tway. 68 T Byrum: S Lowery. B 
May! air: D Rees* U Brooha J Haw; C 
Ryntor; M Celcawcchla: K Gftteon: C CK- 
M am; P Burke: M Springer S Vwpianh: C 
Byrum; W Austin; K Triplett B Clear. Atom 
88 S FUntoul (Ausl. 8ft G Waite (KZ): 0 
Frosi (5AI- 71 1 Bafcer-FftioTi {Ausl 
IMP GRAND FINALE TOUHHAUNT 
(Lisbon) Hrat nunA (Eng unless stated): 
68 S LtnhK P Stoland (SweV. M Tunmcuir, J 
SXrflftkjtnwr (Naffil. 89 E Bologna* 0*. 
70 A Sanaywgii: T Gogelc (Get); T Bjorn 
(Den): m Beale in); j Rash pwaj: m pots- 
son <Swei. vs R Edwante. S Hurley; F 
Valera (So). T. PlaMhm (ft); F Lvason 
(Sue); W Bennett; B Turning (Oen). N Van- 
hootegem (Bel) 72 M McGuire. 0 Ed- 
mond (Frl. S Field: R ftusaell: J Pfnaro 
(Spt. M Sana (it) 73 fl Muniz 1/MHK U 
FkMon fin: ft Willteon; D Borrego (Sp); A 
Col Kaon: R SabarfOS (Fr); O Lee. 
WOMEN'S WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Cfcejtr te. S Kor)- PNst round (US unless 
slated) 87 L DavM* (Eng). R Jones. 88 8 
King; P Bradley. 88 1 Croon. TO V SWn- 
ner. 71 B Daniel; J Lufrack (Sow). 72 A 
Sorenstam fSwol. 0 ModwMB N Bowen; L 
OMwi IS Kor). » K Tactattor; M Wal- 
ton. 74 I SMotani (Japaan). 78 M 
MeGam. 


BrMmn (Gnrj H J Slade (US) 4-4 6-3. 
6-4. H Holm iSwe] bt T Martin (US) 6-2. 

3- 6 6-4 

LTA autumn SATNLLtnt (Birming- 
ham)' Mem SwnMkwin C Beooher 1GB) 
bl G Mandl (Aid) 7-6. 4-6. T-& K Kneels 
ISA) ty H Cowan (GB) 6-3. 6-4 
ATP CZECH INDOOR TOURNAMENT 
(Osknvar Swmd ron* A Medeortew 
(Ukrj Ot O OoUltr* (Frt 6-4. 6-4: A 
Bootsch (ft) M N KWter IGw) 7-5. 6-3; J 
Btorknum (Svre) bt K Novaceh |Cz> B-t, 

4- 6. 7-5: M Washington (USJ bt G Forget 
(Fr) 7-9. 6-L 

FILDERSTAOT WOMEN'* INDOOR 
TOURNAMENT: Mmd rounit P B*- 
prow (Gar) W C Martinez (Spl 9-4. 6-3: A 
Huber (Geri bt N TauNal (Fr) 3-4 6-1. 
6-4: c Rubin (US) bt L Davenport (US) 4-6. 
9-2. 6-4 I Mejol (Civ) W E Ukhovtswi 
(Rite) 6-1. 7-fi. 


Cycling 


rnau (Fr) all same time. 

Ice Hockey 


Evans rebuffs Celtic attempt 
to entice Rush from Anfield 

Ian Ross 

cannot be sure of his place in 

■AN RUSH was told yester- 
flday that he does, after ail. 
have a future with Liverpool. 
The Welshman will no doubt 
be amused to discover that 
nine days short or his 34th 
birthday he remains one of 
the best performers within 
the Premiership. 

Last week Celtic contacted 
the Merseyside club to say 

the first team, was still 
needed at Anfield. 

"I have not spoken to 
Tommy Burns at Celtic,'* 
Evans said. “I am not looking 
for Ian Rash to go anywhere. 
We regard his experience as 
invaluable to us and I do not ; 
want to lose him." 

Although Celtic appear 
willing to make Rush the 
offer he cannot refuse, the 

they would be willing to pay 
in excess of £500,000 to take 
Rush to Glasgow, 

Celtic's offer not only 
served to reactivate the inter- 
est of other dubs like Man- 
chester City and Everton but 
also prompted the Liverpool 
manager Roy Evans to insist 

Wales striker is likely to do j 
just that, such is his affection i 
for the North-west ] 

Rob Jones has been sus- 
pended for three senior 
matches following his dis- 1 
missal fbr violent conduct j 
during last week's Coca-Cola \ 
Cup tie against Sunderland. j 


The six with the best re- 


The evaluation of the 


i\ .£ 5 


9 5 3 I a III 
9 4 G Q 20 2 17 

9 4 2 3 14 16 14 

9 3 3 3 14 12 IK 

a 3 3 a i3 n ia 

9 0 0 8 329 O 


® * D l F A Pie 

9 1 : B 22 * aa 

9 5 3 I 16 6 18 

| 4 2 3 16 12 14 

a 3 ; a io 14 id 

9 1 3 I s 19 a 

9 0 t MIS a 


Montreal 1: NY Rangers 6. Wmntpag 4 
PhtWfriphte 2. Washington 1; Colorado 3. 
Boston 1. 


Hoyle looks to Hirst to fill gap 


P W D l F A Pts 

e 5 £ I IS 7 IT 

7 4 2 I 14 6 14 

7 2 2 3 r B a 

7 1 2 4 6 73 O 

7 1 2 4 3 T1 S 

9 0 2 7 3 15 Z 


Fixtures 


C’VERTON's desperate 

{^search for a striker 


Baseball 


American iRtinur. p tey offt Cleve- 
land 5. Seattle 2 (series tied MJ. 
NATIONAL IJtACUE; Plejr-oHi AtianlB B. 
Cincinnati I (in 10. A Hants lead series 
2 - 0 ). 


(7.45 unlosa stated) 

Soccer 


LMAQUE OP MLANDl ITMitii Ek- 
tetetc Bohemians v St PairlcSca Aflr, Cor* C 
vStofcoume. 


Chess 


Rugby League 


MONARCH ASSURANCE HU OP *AN 
wnamAWOMAU sixth romd etend- 
ingei J Hodgson (Eng) 5: B LBiie (Curt. V 
MHm. I KbenWi (ter), G WSWIng (Nett). A 
Miles, M Sadler (Engl -at i Stow (Sio). M 
Star (Rusl. C Hartman (Sen). P Waite, M 
Hetaen. K Ariu»H (Eng) 4. 


kaupax cmmnuutr world cup; 
drne Terns Nea Zealand v Papua New 
Guinea (84 Si Helena). 


Basketball 


■UOWnam LEAGUE Birmingham v 
Dcmcaner (7 aOh Leopards * Derby (7.16). 


Cricket 


Tennis 


SEIKO SUPER TENNIS CHAMPION- 
SHIP (Tokyo)- Fourth laieidr M Chang 
(US) M J Htaaek fSvriQI 6-T. 6-3: fit fwmtf- 
>nh (Croatia) bl K Car wen (Son) 6-4. 
6-7. 6-4. M PtrWrnvnyri* (Aus) M B 
Slav hi (HZI 7-6. 6-3! A Valkov (Hus) ttt J 


mnas-oAY match iBonawr iw 
day* New Zealand '57-3 (M flraatbeMi 
S7no) * Bombay. 

CHUfftOW TROPHY (Sharjah)- Palo. 
Stan E64-7 (SO overs). Eri Unka 182-8 IS) 
overs). Pakwwn won by 82 . 


Hockey 


ettng ft (Netfri 3-6. 6-4 7-3; R KnfrMfc 
(Nath) ts R Furian (IQ 6-3. 6-2. ■ 

(Zimi bl S Bmguora (So) 6-1. 7-6: H 


WOtHENt- INTERNATIONAL (Si Loutet. 

rw t fc Taefa US 7. baiand 1 (US load 
aeries 3-0). 


The British Olympic badminton manager 
Andy Goode ■* prepared to taka the corv 
trouarsiaJ step of advtsng leading English 
playam not to play tar tnair country dicing 
the boUd-up tor next year's Gamas, writes 
Richard Jago. 

Goode believes that making sure of 
•rough World Grand PM paints la qualify 
tar me Olympics and ensuring the best 
passible preparation lor Adanta are mors 
important man representing England in 
the European champions hi pc or me 
Thomas and Utua Cups world team 
cnampiomhtpa. 


/.search for a striker 
deemed capable of standing 
in for the jailed Duncan 
Ferguson took them to 
Sheffield Wednesday’s 
front door yesterday. 

Having failed to persuade 
Chelsea to part with Mark 
Hughes. Everton’s manager 
Joe Royle has seemingly 
settled on David Hirst, a 
former England interna* 
tionai of undoubted talent 
if questionable fitness. 

Before the start of the 
current season Hirst had 
managed only 41 league ap- 
pearances in the previous 
three years. Indeed he has 
undergone four operations 
on a variety of injuries in 
recent times and he will be 
allowed to move to Mersey- 
side only if he pan pass a 


stringent medical 

examination. 

With Wednesday valuing 
Hirst at around £2.S mil- 
lion, Royle will seek to ar- 
range a package deal, possi- 
bly including Matt Jackson 
and Stuart Barlow. 

Everton’s Nigerian striker 
Daniel Amokachi will miss 
next Thursday's Cup Win- 
ners’ Cup tie against Feyen- 
oord and the Premiership 
game with Tottenham Hot- 
spur because of Interna- 
tional commitments. 

• The West Ham defender 
Julian Dicks will next week 
face an FA charge of bring- 
ing the game into disrepute 
for allegedly deliberately 
stamping on the head of the 
Chelsea striker John Spen- 
cer at Upton Park on 
September 11. 
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Oslo riot that 
was run into 


the ground 


John Duncan on 

the police operation 
behind England’s 
peaceful away game 


I T WAS the riot that 
never happened. The 
first test of England’s 
travelling support since 
the scenes at Lansdowne 
Road in February, a trip to 
Oslo for the friendly 
against Norway, passed off 
peacefully on Wednesday 
with not one arrest despite 
revelry that went on well 
into the night. 

“The evening of the 
Tu q tof i was quieter than an 
average Friday night in 
Oslo,” said a relieved police 
spokesman yesterday. So 
what went right that went 
so wrong in Ireland? 

“We all learned lessons 
ftom the riots in Dublin.'* 
said Sir John Smith, the 
Football Association’s head 
of security. “There has 
been co-operation before 
bat I was heartened by 
what I’ve seen here. 1 think 
1 this represents a good mod- 
el of how things could be 
done. If this sort of opera- 
tion could be replicated 
whenever England play 
abroad, then 1 think we 
would see hooliganism b&< 
come a lesser problem.” 
That operation involved a 
team of spotters from Brit- 
ain's Football Intelligence 
Unit stationed at points of 
entry to Norway, which is 
not in the European Union, 
picking oat known hooli- 
gans for their Norwegian 
counterparts. An official 
inquiry into the trouble in 
Dublin pointed the finger at 
Irish police for Ignoring in- 
telligence reports from 
English police and refusing 
the services of spotters. j 
The Norwegians also had 
the brains to display maxi- 
mum brawn, cancelling j 
police leave and smother- { 
ing Oslo town centre in a 
blanket of police for the 24 | 
hours before the match. 

However, England's luna- 
tic fringe, a small minority 
of England's travelling sup- 
port credited with more 
organisation than they 
probably deserve, are still 
with us. Late on Tuesday 
night two local youths, late 
teens or early 20s. one of 


South-East Aslan origin, 
suffered an unprovoked 
attack at the hands of two 
visiting hooligans. “We're 
English we are,” one 
screamed at his victim be- 
fore poshing him to the 
ground, pausing for a cou- 
ple of seconds and running 
up to his motionless 
grounded target and kick- 
ing him in the back of the 
head. They wandered off, 
jostled another local, be- 
fore they were chased and 
arrested by police — forgot- 
ten but not gone. 

The £5 pint, the difficulty 
of access to Norway and a 
match in which nothing 
was at stake probably con- 
tributed to the peaceful 
ending too, as did a jovial- 
ity among the majority of 
England's support that was 
barely affected by the aw- 
f ulness of the game. If there 
was any plan by Combat 18 
to organise violence, the 
police believe they foiled it 
with the arrest of 10 men 
(nine Britons and one 
Dane), thought to be linked 
to the group, on a train at 
Sarpsborg on the Swedish 
border earlier in the week. 

In the past week 16 Brit- 
ons were detained: the sine 
at Sarp&borg. four for shop- 
lifting in Oslo, one for 
drunkenness and two for 
assault. Two more were 
refused entry at the air- 
port. All were deported. 

However, this was proba- 
bly not bo much a turning 
point as a moment of 
respite. The potential fbr 
.hooliganism at England 
games remains. 

On Wednesday night, as 
England fans were dis- 
gorged from a special train 
at Oslo's National Theatre, 
an unpleasant drama could 
easily have unfolded in 
only marginally different 
circumstances. A column of 
300 England fans, unes- 
corted by police, wandered 
as a group into town. One 
local was racially abused 
by one fan, diners in a res- 
taurant endured a few 
seconds of gestures 
through the window from a 
couple of others. Most just 
wanted to find a warm bar 
on a cold night. One flying 
bottle, though, a broken 
window or a couple of lo- 
cals spoiling for a fight and 
the night could have been 
very different. It remains a 
frighteningly thin line. 


7 'HE only certainties that 
emerged from the penul- 


First Division 
breakaway wilts 


I emerged from the penul- 
timate night of qualifying 
games on Wednesday are 
that Russia and Spain have 
reached the European 
Championship finals. 

The fate of every other 
team still in with an arith- 
metical chance of qualify- 
ing will not be decided until 
the last matches next 
month. Fifteen of the 47 
(.qualifiers will join the 
hosts in England next year. 

The winners from each 
I group qualify. If two teams 
finish level in their group, 
their head-to-head record 
against each other is the 
criterion used to establish 


Robert Pryce 


T HE 24 First Division 
fthajrmpn met at Bir- 
mingham City yester- 
day *nd talked of breaking 
away from the Football 
League. But a consensus may 
be some way away. 

"The one thing that has dis- 
appointed me is that there 
has been talk of a break- 
away,” said the Leicester City 
chairman Martin George. 
“Talk of further fragmenta- 
tion is unhelpful because it Is 
not going to be what happens 
at the end of the day. It’s ex- 
tremely unlikely.” 

However, a Dutch auction 
for the TV rights of the oldest 
league competition in the 
world looks to have been set 
in motion. 

The chairmen were told of a 
£117 million offer from the 
Football Association for 
, screening rights to Endsleigh 
League games as well as the 
commercial rights to the 
League's other competitions. 

Joining forces with the FA 
could set the Endsleigh 
League on a collision course 
with the Premier League, 
who have made overtures to 
them about combining buying 
rights. 

The Football League chief 
executive David Dent has 
now been sent away to negoti- 
ate with his Premier League 
counterpart Rick Parry over a 
likely counter- offer . 

The First Division chair- 
men will resume their discus- 
sions at Leicester in the 
middle of next month but the 
Wolverhampton Wanderers 
chairman Jonathan Hayward 
believes financial consider- 
ations are likely to be crucial 
“The figures are not yet de- 
termined or concrete," he 
said. “We were very fluid in 
our reaction to either deal but 
1 think at the end of the day, 
like most things in life, it will 
be who comes up with the 
most money. 

“Personally I would like to 
see football back under -the 
same auspices it was four 


years ago, which I think 
would be in everyone’s 
interest" 

Asked about a possible 
breakaway by the bigger First 
Division clubs, Hayward said: 
“It would be fair to say that 
you would have to be wary of 
any offer coming from the 
Premier League, because of 
what happened in the past." 

Meanwhile the Football 
League has made a plea for a 
change in National Lottery 
rules after research revealed 
clubs have last £3 million 
since its introduction. 

A report into the impact of 
the Lottery on Endsleigh 
League clubs claims they 
have been affected in three 
ways. 

Firstly, individual clubs' 
scratch card schemes and 
fund-raising activities have 
dipped by £1.37 million. 

Secondly, more than £1.5 
million has been lost from die 
fixture copyright contract 
with pools companies, which 
is based on a commission 
from pools turnover. That has 
fallen since the Lottery 
began. And less is being paid 
by the pools companies to the 
Football Trust, which helps 
clubs carry out ground im- 
provements demanded by the 
Taylor Report. 

There axe fears that the sit- 
uation could worsen farther, 
since the research took place 
before the Introduction of the 
, Lottery's own scratch card 
1 games. 

The Football League has 
submitted a plan for change 
j to the Treasury and the De- 
partment of National Heri- 
tage, which has overall res- 
ponsibility for the Lottery. 

It wants a redirection of 
pools betting duty alongside a 
mechanism to ensure Foot- 
ball League clubs benefit di- 
rectly and changes in Lottery 
rules to enable dubs to make 
claims for financial support 
It also wants to allow the 
Football Trust to apply for 
Hinds to make grants for sta- 
dium Improvements and to 
help elate with policing and 
stewarding costs. 


Derby sign Croatian Stimac 


rVRBY COUNTY, whose 
IS current position in th* 


f^cure'ent position in the 
First Division belies their 
ambition, have signed the 
28-year-old Croatian de- 
fender Igor Stimac &um 
Hajduk Split for £1.67 
nullion. 

2! olves midfielder 
t*eon Thomas Is to have 


two more operations on his 
troublesome knee in an at- 
tempt to save bis career. 
The 3i-year-old former 
England player, who has 
played only 61 minutes of 
first-team football this sea- 
son, virtu have the knee 
completely rebuilt for the 
second time In two years. 
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Rugby Union 


Best rounds on Rowell 
and calls for clear-out 


The former England coach says the current 
manager has failed in his promise to play a 
running game, writes Robert Armstrong 


T HE England manager 

Jack Rowell has been 
fooling the players 
and the public with 
promises of running rugby, 
claims Dick Best, the former 
England coach, in a scathing 
indictment of the English 
game yesterday. 

Best called for wholesale 
changes in the England team 
for next month's interna- 
tional a gains t South Africa 
which he believes will be won 
or lost In the selectors' room. 


Best, who was sacked from 
his England post by Sowell 14 
months ago, insisted that 
management errors had 
Caused En gland to an 

ignominious exit from the 
World Cup. But the Harle- 
quins' director of rugby, who 
has guided the club to the top 
of the Courage league 'along- 
side Bath, believes England 
ll&VB p] 0 ycrs of (Uffi* 1 

dent potential to win another 
Grand si*n next year. 

Rowell, though, comes in 


for harsh criticsm. ‘1 am dis- 
appointed in England because 
they have allowed themselves 
to be conned by somebody 
like Jack RoweB,” said Best 
"He hasn’t come up with what 
.he talked about or what he 
promised. I don't think he has 
changed anything, yet he has 
been allowed to get off the 
hook by die world's media. 
Don’t ask me why. 

“You watched the World 
Cup as closely as I did. Did 
you see any expansive rugby 
fro m England? The whole 
thing was a total fallacy — it 
was a joke and personally 1 
found England's performance 
embarrassing.'’ 

Best, who coached England 
to a Grand Siam in 1992 which 


Sims on Gloucester payroll 


D ave sims, the 

Gloucester captain, is 
the latest leading 
player to give up his day 
job in the new era of profes- 
sionalism. The Rn gfimH A 
lock, who .has been working 
for a tyre company ran by 
the family of his dub-mate 
Pete Glanville. has been ap- 
pointed full-time develop- 
ment officer at Rlngahnlm 

Gloucester’s chief execu- 
tive Mike Coley said: “We 
did not want to risk him 


being tempted by a job offer 
from another dab, so we 
have found him work 
here.” 

Andy Gomarsall, the Eng- 
land squad scrum-half, 
returns to the Wasps side 
for tomorrow’s game at 
Gloucester. Richard Pool- 
Jones, back In .England 
after a spell with Biarritz, 
is given a league debut for 
Wasps at flanker. 

Victor Ubogu, dropped by 
Bath last week, returns at 


tight-head prop for the visit 
of Bristol. Kevin Yates is 
demoted to the bench while 
lan Sanders replaces Andy 
NIcol at scrum-half and the 
Ireland wing Simon Geogh- 
egan plays . his first league 
game since March. 

• Uanelli have dropped 
Tony Copsey for tomor- 
row’s visit by Newbridge. 
Next week the lock begins a 
10-week ban for breaking 
tiie cheekbone, of Cardiff’s 
centre Mike HalL 


yielded a record 16 tries in 
four championship games, 
suggested that Rowell was 
picking players on the basis 
of reputation rather than cur- 
rent form — and would con- 
tinue to do so with the South 
Africa game. However, Will 
Carling ought to remain cap- 
tain for the time being, 

Best, because ‘1 don’t see any- 
one else poking their head 

above the parapet”. 

Among the England players 
who deserved to be axed are 
Rob Andrew, Dean Richards 
and Ben Clarke, said Best 
There were also question 
marks over the performance 
of Jeremy Guscott and Victor 
Ubogu but Kyran Bracken 
should be restored at scrum- 
half and Mike Catt deserved 
to keep his place at full-back, 
notwithstanding his poor de- 
fensive work in the World 
Cup. 

‘Tt will be very interesting 
to see what England do 
against the South Africans, 
whether or not they revert to 
type,” said Best “But we 
must have a clear-out Eng- 
land do have the capacity to 
beat South Africa quite easily 
provided they pick the right 
team and are prepared to go 
out and play rugby. England 
are always capable of win- 
ning a one-off game at Twick- 
enham I wish the players 
well, especially as some of 
ours will be involved.” 

Best’s remarks on Rowell 



Not on speaking terms . . . Dick Best and Jack Rowell 


may be construed by some as 
soar grapes — after all, the 
two men now refuse to speak 
to each other — yet there is 
widespread scepticism among 
English coaches anil players 
about Rowell's ability to give 
his ideas substance on the 
field of play. “Jack ean moti- 
vate some players in a one-to- 
one situation but others just 
think he talks a good game — 
that's when he says anything 
at all,” said an En gine h squad 

Tfi.iiihpr . 

More serious perhaps has 
been the complete lack of con- 
tact between the England 
selectors and the Harlequins’ 
coaching staff, even though 
Rowell did visit The Stoop 
for last Saturday's league 
game against Saracens. Ac- 
cording to Best, “nobody has 
asked me about the form of 
any of our players this rah arm 
— r that would be called 
communication.” 

Predictably Best believes 
two Harlequins, the fly-half 
David Pears and the En gland 
A open-side Rory Jenkins, 
should be picked for the 
South Africa game. More con- 
tenttonsly, he utan pushes the 
case of his No. 8 Chris 


Sheasby. "I- am very disap- 
pointed Sheas by is not even 
in the England squad of 35, ' 

Best said. 

“I think the selectors have 
a mental block against — 
he is everything we don't 
have in the England back row 
at the moment He makes de- 
cisions. he’s explosive and 
he’s a great hall handler. In 
fact he’s the best No. 8 in the 
league right now.” 

It ' is doubtful whether 
Rowell, who in any case is no- 
toriously conservative in 
selection matters, will res- 
pond to Best’s promptings 
though the recent mediocre 
form of Andrew and Ubogu. 
for instance, may force 
changes in the te*™ he will 
name early next month. 

A third successive defeat, 
though, would almost cer- 
tainly persuade En gland to 
introduce a number of new 
faces against Western Samoa 
at Twickenham on December 
16. By the time England play 
their opening Five Nations 
match against France in Paris 
on January 20 Best’s ambi- 
tious scenario for a rejuve- 
nated side may have come to 


RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 


Group Three: France 10, Western Samoa 56 

Brilliant Samoans the 
first and foremost 


Paul Fit 2 patrick 
at Ninian Park 

W ESTERN Samoa, like 
Fiji and Tonga, have 
come a long way in a 
short time. They had not 
played together before last 
night, but no one would have 
guessed ft as they thrashed 
the fallguys of France here 
last night. 

Graham Lowe, that master 
coach, has taken a relaxed 
view of the World Cup. But he 
had prepared his side well for 
their first group three game, 
played in a near-deserted 
stadium. 

They have plenty of players 
with top-class experience. 
The question was whether the 
sum would be the equal of the 
individual parts. France will 
vouch that it was. In fairness, 
the French were under- 
strength. They have had a bad 
week one way and another, 
losing three players from the 
tournament through injury 
and alleged cannabis -abuse. 

Wales meet the Western Sa- 
moans for a place in the semi- 
finals at Swansea an Sunday, 
with the winners almost cer- 
tain to play England at Old 
Trafford. It was little wonder 
that Jonathan Davies, the 
Welsh captain, was looking 
thoughtftil in the main stand. 
Western Samoa were every 
bit as dangerous as everyone 
expected them to be. 


France scored first when 
Jaavuo held up the ball well, 
then shovelled it over the top 
to Chamorln and the centre 
scored in the left earner. But 
that try was something of a 
deception. 

By the half hour the West- 
ern Samoans, determined in 
the tackle, imaginative going 
forward, had scored four tries 
and France were subsiding 
fast John Schuster's accurate 
goalkicking was the bonus. 

Tony Tatupu, from the 
Auckland Warriors, scored 
Western Samoa's first try, 
from close range after the 
hooter Willie Poching had 
been held a foot short of the 
line. Then Paki Tuimavave 
scored a touchdown that was 
largely of his own making, al- 
though there was some fluent 
handling in the build up. 

The foil-back burst forward 
from halfway in the French 
half, kicked ahead and al- 
though the ball took a slightly 
fortuitous bounce, he did well 
to regather and score between 
the posts. Tuigamala then 
scored effortlessly on the left 
after Panape, on briefly as a 
blood-bin substitute, sent him 
into the gap. Then the barn- 
storming Matautia produced 
an unstoppable surge to score 
his side’s fourth try. 

All four touchdowns were 
improved by the accurate 
Schuster, who had also scored 
a penalty in the 14th minute 


when France were punished 
Cor ball stealing against Paki 
Tuimavave. 

Nothing would go right for 
France. A clever chip over the 
top by Pages looked certain to 
bring a try but the ball took 
two unkindly bounces wrong- 
footing tiie FTencb pursuers. 
France got a scrum out of it 
when Tuimavave knocked on, 
but that attack ItTta so many 
others «»ne to nothing. 

Chamnrin was denied a 
second try when Bntafs pass 
was ruled forward and the 
Western Samoans immedi- 
ately went to the other end 
and scored through Tuiga- 
mala. his second try. 

Schuster kicked his sixth 
goal from a penalty and then 
Matautia and Tatupu both 
scored their second tries of 
tiie night Perelini, the St Hel- 
ens forward, then joined in 
the ftm going over after he 
had been on the field for only 
three minutes. 

Western Samoa were racing 
towards their half century 
and they got there with time 
to spare when Lanmati took 
advantage of space on the 
right to score in the corner. 


Urn liwnc P Tutaraava; LaumaSa. 
Sduatar fcapq. Tirigamala. Koto; Poptt. 
Swann; Sotomoca. Pooling. Aka, Tatupu. 
Matautia. T Tuimavave. 

Fran obi Banquat; Colaa. Garcia. 
Chamorln. Mena: Fags*. Eniat (capt); 
Soudabza, TorrMlles. Jaavuo. Baudoubi. 
Cali— tuny. Vataro. 

Haforaaa K JaSa {Australia). 


Freeman stand-in hooker 


G ary freeman, New 

Zealand’s veteran 
scrum-half, will play 
hooker for the first time In 
his international career 
against Papua New Guinea 
at St Helens tonight, writes 
Paul Fitzpatrick- The. 33- 
ycar-old Penrith player 
takes over from Syd Era, 
who has been thrown out of 
the tournament after fail- 
ing a drugs test. 

The New Zealand cam- 
paign manager Ray Haffen- 
den said: “Gary won’t let us 
down and we needed a 
player to provide variety 
round the racks.'' 

However, the Kiwis can- 
not afford a second perfor- 
mance like their first if 


Golf 


they are to reach a proba- 
ble semi-final against Aus- 
tralia and, following the 
embarrassment against 
Tonga, when Matthew 
Ridge brought them victory 
with the last kick of the 
game, they have made 
tbneebanges. 

Henry Paul replaces Gene 
Ngaxnu at stand-off, Jason 
Williams takes over from 
Richard Barnett on the 
wing while in the second 
row Tony Iro gives way to 
the experienced Mark 
Horo, one of only four 
squad members who played 
for New Zealand when they 
last appeared in the World 
Cup final in 1988. 

Much conld revolve 


around Paul. Frank Bnda- 
cott, the New Zealand 
coach, said that, though he 
has worked with few more 
talented players, the Wigan 
back Is still “green”; he is 
capable of winning 
but prone to the sort of 
error that can lose them. 

For Papua New Guinea 
the key man is the captain 
and scrum-half Adrian 
Lam, whose speed and in- 
telligence may prove a 
handful for the youngster 
Stacey Jones. PNG keep the 
same back division but 
Nande Yer moves from 
second row to prop in place 
of the injured Tuyio Ever, 
with Michael Angra fairing 
Yer’s place. 



FRANK BARON 


Public spectacle - . . Hamed has suffered racial and personal abuse 

Hamed public image will be no slave to style 


I ASEEM HAMED 

mounted another spirited 
defence yesterday, not of his 
WBO featherweight title but 
of his reputation. 

Hamed may have been hurt 
by reports that he went be- 
yond even the relaxed stan- 
dards of behaviour that pre- 
vail in boxing while relieving 


Steve Robinson of the world 
title in Cardiff 10 days ago. 
But, he told reporters, “that’s 
my style and HI change it for 
no man”. 

Frank Warren, promoter of 
the Robinson fight, claimed 


Hamed was spat at struck by 
coins and suffered racial and 
personal abuse in Cardiff. 


“Throughout it all,” he said, 
“Hamed maintained hi« cooL 
"1 don’t like what’s being 
drummed up against him. 
You say he humiliated Robin- 
son. We say he did him men- 
tally and physically. Muham- 
mad Ali and Sugar Ray 
Leonard were praised for that 
sort of thing.” 


Curse of Wentworth hits Crenshaw again 


Derek Lawrenson on the bad luck that 
followed the Masters champion to Surrey 


T HE man with the easiest 
job at the World Match 
Play this week? Ben 
Crenshaw’s chauffeur. Or 
perhaps the chef or butler 
also employed to cater for his 
every whim. 

Hie American was sup- 
posed to arrive at the house 
rented on his behalf on the 
Wentworth Estate on Tuesday 
morning. One kidney infec- 
tion. three missed flights and 
two days late, he finally made 
it to the course for rine holes 


yesterday afternoon. “Yon 
don’t want these sorts of 
things to happen before a 
championship like this," he 
said. 

As the Masters champion, 
and therefore one of the 
seeds, Crenshaw will tee up 
in earnest for the first time 
tills morning. His opponent is 
Cos tantinO Rocca, whom he 
last saw at the Ryder Cup. 
That was not much fan for 
Crenshaw either. He played 
three matches and lost three. 


His travails this week 
began in Arizona on Monday 
when he passed blood in his 
urine. He flew home to Austin 
instead of Heathrow and his 
doctor did some tests before 
prescribing a heavy-duty 
course of antibiotics. 

On Tuesday Crenshaw 
wait Once more to the airport 
at Austin to catch a connec- 
tion to Chicag o far his trans- 
atlantic flight. He boarded but 
the plane did not leave the 
ground. Nor did the one after 
it Another day was gone. 

Crenshaw made it to Lon- 
don yesterday and bounded 
eagerly towards Wentworth, 
anxious to dap eyes on a 


course he last played in 1986. 
All he saw was fog. So he 
checked in at the house in- 
stead, foil asleep and woke up 
with a stiff neck. Given that 
one is supposed to be wary of 
the injured golfer perhaps 
Rocca should take to the 
course laden with lucky 
charm v 

Crenshaw’s last two visits 
to Wentworth were darkly 
mem o rable too. hi 1986 he 
managed to lose to the Japa- 
nese entrant in style, going 
down seven and six. In 1984 
he was beaten nine and eight 
by Severiano Ballesteros. 

Crenshaw, though, is a 
golfer right down to his 


Bobby Jones trousers and, 
when asked about the Ryder 
Cup, he was statesmanlike. 

‘It was disappointing, of 
course, but on a personal note 
I was happy for the members 
of the European team far I 
have known them for so 
long,” he said. “It was an hon- 
our to have taken part in such 
a sporting and dramatic occa- 
sion. It was one of the clean- 
est fights I have seen.” 

Win or lose, Crenshaw’s 
day today will continue to 
sound Mfcg a Casualty plot- It 
starts with a visit to the physio- 
therapist and ends with a call 
to his doctor; the results of 
his tests are due. 



Crenshaw . . . late arrival 
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Extra time 

South Africa face 
the Olympic divide 


F OR a generation sport- 
ing South Africans 
were excluded from 
the Olympics. Now that 
they are eligible they are 
feeing a greater frustra- 
tion: that of meeting the 
world’s qualifying criteria 
and being refused entry by 
their own authorities. Hie 
Sunday limes of Johannes- 
burg started an article this 
mouth: “Good enough to 
challenge the world but, 
seemingly, not quite good 
enough to impress the 
National Olympic Commit- 
tee of South Africa.” 

This referred to the men’s 
hockey team which, by win- 
ning the All Africa Games, 
has met the Olympic quali- 
fying criteria as laid down 
by the International 
Hockey Federation in its 
agreement with the IOC. 

And ironically, the man 
perceived to be holding the 
bolt is the same Sam Ram- 
samy who did so much to 
reopen the door in 1991. 

He was then chairman of 
Sanroc, the International 
pressure group that de- 
manded South Africa’s 
sporting isolation until 
apartheid was dismantled. 
Now he is president of 
Nocsa, which has its own 
criteria for Atlanta selec- 
tion: semi-final potential 
there and, as a natural pro- 
gression from its Operation 
Excellence, the benefit of 
experience towards excel- 
ling in Sydney in 2000. 

Nothing will be decided 
until next year, when all 
sports have demonstrated 
their hand, and Steve Ja- 


span, SAHA president, dis- 
missing the notion of con- 
flict, accepts that nobody 
should assume selection. 
“South Africa is keen to 
send a team with a purpose, 
not a bunch of tonrists." 

He believes hockey has a 
case. The team’s average 
age Is 23 and, as years of 
imbalance are redressed, 
the game is becoming 
widely available and at- 
tractive. Blacks feature in 
age-group teams and Olym- 
pic exclusion would be a 
major demoralisation. Be- 
sides, team members need 
to sort out work schedules. 

Hus is not a uniquely 
South African issue. It is a 
natural consequence of the 
IOC trying to embrace ever 
more sports of suspect cre- 
dentials, while not enlarg- 
ing overall. It may prove an 
unfortunate elitist policy, 
as South Africa in their ob- 
servance are finding — not 
only elitist but divisive. 



Ramsamy ...standard-setter 


Sixth 

column 


B EHIND many a sporting 
youngster is a pushy 
parent This year Liza de Vil 
tiers, at 14, became the youn- 
gest athlete to fail a drug test 
After this week's announce- 
ment that she had foiled an 
other, on the same anabolic 
steroid nandrolone, her 
father Johan confirmed she 
as still training. 

“Why should she stop?” he 
said. “She has a diary which 
contains a list of all the things 


she wants to achieve. She’s a 
superb athlete.” Sadly, it 
seems, she is also as high on 
dope as hope. Why should she 
go on if she cannot compete at 
least until she is 18? 

tether has a reputation as 
an uncompromising sup- 
porter of her athletics car eer . 
In April, prior to a hunting 
trip, he took the president of 
Athletics South Africa out for 
Hfnwpy and promised him an 
impala as a gift. True to his 
rd, the dead impala was de- 
livered to the ASA office in 
Johannesburg — no compro- 
mise, dubious support Be- 
tween times Lika received her 
four-year suspension. 

S O-CALLED Super Satur- 
day at the US Open tennis 
championships will be less 
super for spectators next year 
and more super for the 
women’s finalists. CBS, an- 
nouncing a new five-year deal 
on Tuesday, mentioned that 
the women’s singles will be 
shifted to the Sunday, before 
the men’s final, instead of 
being sandwiched between 
the men’s semi-finals, where 
it has been since 1980. Though 
the change is for good tennis 
reasons, the USTA admitted 
‘surprise” at the announce- 
ment As usual a TV tail wags 
the sporting dog. 

W IGAN are not lightly or. 

apparently, soon going 
to cede their rugby league su- 
premacy. Wigan Schools have 
just played Salford Schools in 
a set of age-group matches. 
Wigan won 56-0 at tmder-11, 
106-0 at under-13 and 96-2 at 
under-15. 

B ASEBALL’S World Series, 
starting a week tomor- 
row, could provide a field day 
or week for native American 
activists. The current League 
Championship series may 
produce a final between 
Cleveland Indians and At- 
lanta Braves. Objections have 
been expressed to the de- 
meaning nature of the teams’ 
ni cknam es. 

American Indian groups 
have already targeted the 
adoption of the Tomahawk 
Chop, in which Atlanta fans 
chant and cheer while mak- 
ing a chopping motion with 
their arms. Jane Fonda, wife 
of the Braves 1 owner Ted 
Turner, was forced into a pub- 
lic apology during the 1992 
World Series when she went 
chopping during a Braves’ 
rally. Braves say the nick- 
name is an honorific, a brave 
being an elite warrior, rather 
than an ethnic slur. 

Cleveland’s original 
National League team became 


known as the Spiders. When 
flie Blues of the upstart Amer- 
ican League got the city to 
themselves they tried a num- 
ber of names, including 
Broncos and Naps (after the 
star player Napoleon Lajoie), 
trying to unite both sets of 
fans. They settled on Indians, 
ostensibly in honour of Lou 
“Chief” Soc k ale x i s, a Penob- 
scot, who had a tremendous 
rookie season for Cleveland 
in 1897 and was welcomed by 
affectionate war whoops 
when he came in to bat He 
drank his way out of the game 
by 1900 but his legacy lives 
on, in name and the war bon- 
nets worn by fans. 

P OPE John Paul stopped 
twice at race tracks dur- 
ing his visit to New York 
without placing a bet The 
mass at Aqueduct Raceway 
was switched there from Shea 
Stadium to avoid a possible 
clash with baseball’s play- 
offs. As Shea's tenants, the 
Mete, finished 21 games be- 
hind Atlanta, New York fang 
wondered what sort of mir- 
acle the Pope had in mind. 

It has been a bad year for 
the Pope's allies. The St Louis 
Cardinals did even worse 
than the Mete; the California 
Angels blew an ll Vi -game 
lead over Seattle to lose their 
division; and in football the 
New Orleans Saints lost their 
first five games in the NFL 
while the Phoenix Cardinals 
stood at 1-5. Ice hockey’s 
Stanley Cup champions are 
the New Jersey Devils. 

F OR monthly madness this 
takes some beating: the 
latest Cycle Sport published 
on the first Thursday of the 
month (October 5), carries 
previews of the World Cham- 
pionships, which started on 
September 26 and ended on 
October 8. It is the November 
issue. 

S OCCER players and 
coaches found guilty of 
match-fixing and bribery in 
Malaysia have been having 
their punishment too cushy. 
Since April more than 50 
have betel put under virtual 
house arrest In remote vil- 
lages for indefinite periods. 
The idea is to isolate without 
Jailing but the remote villages 
were not remote enough. 
Local newspapers reported of- 
fenders haring a good time in 
cinemas and restaurants. So 
the deputy home affairs min- 
ister Megat Jxmld Megat 
Ayob is to have them relo- 
cated even farther off foe 

map. With no g nterfrahiTngn * 

Will an Outer Hebride soon 
be rising through the 
leagues? 

A N amateur soccer team 
near Venice have ac- 
quired sponsorship from a 
local sex shop. On Monday 
they made their first appear- 
ance In foe UISP, a national 
league, as Team Punto Rosso 
Sexy Shop (for the monolin- 
gual that is Red Tip). Having 
posed with a pom actress 
theyplayed a scoreless draw. 

The shop's logo, unspeci- 
fied, is already on foe shirts 
and there is a promise from 
its owner Valerio Castellaro 
of “pom-pom girls wearing 
very little,” he says, “on the 
touchline”. 
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Venables* fruitless search for goals, page 14 
How they kept the peace in Oslo, page 14 


Nebiolo sanctions more grands prix, page 1 3 
England’s rugby manager under fire, page 15 


SportsGwarman 


Rugby 


WORLD MATCH PLAY CHAMPIONSHIP 


drugs 


Fever pitch 
reported at 
the book fair 


scandal 


Paul Fitzpatrick 
and Nell Robinson 


. . y said. "We only have the 

power to suspend them from 

totMiison the competition.” 

France’s manager Tas Bai- 
DGBY League's tieri said of Millet, who went 
centenary World back to France earlier this 
Cup was embroiled week ostensibly because of ta- 
in a drugs scandal jury: “He had been at a party 
yesterday when with friends on the Friday 


three players were thrown and thought he wasn’t going 
out of the competition for test- to go the World Cup hut then 



Frank Keating 


ing positive. 


he got tiie call-up the night 


South Africa's centre Pierre before we left. Zfs unfortu- 
Grobbelaar, the New Zealand nate he did what he did. It 


hooker Syd Era and France's was out of character and he is 
forward Stephane Millet veryupset” 


Jg| . 


showed traces of three differ- 
ent drugs. 


South Africa's coach Tony 
Fisher said he had been "kept 


The 29-year-old Grobbelaar, in the dark” by his chairman, 
who was due to join Dews- “I was told Pierre had a 


bury after* the World Cup, shoulder injury and that was 
tested positive for nandro- why he was not playing.*' 


lone, the anabolic steroid. New Zealand are expected to 
Millet, 25, tested positive for make a statement today. 


cannabis while Era, 24, the | ' Earlier this season the 


highest profile of the three Radio Five Live “On the 
and the only one to have Line" programme suggested 


played in the competition, that drug-taking in both codes 
tested positive for pseudoe- of rugby was rife. Joe Allen, 


phedrine after the Kiwis' the former Swinton player, 
opening match against Tonga, said that a quarter of prafes- 
A1 though pseudoephedrine sional players use drugs. 


Although pseudoephedrine sional players use drugs, 
is a s timulan t found in cold However, the programme 


remedies it is banned under foiled to furnish Lindsay with 
competition rules which com- the names he demanded. 


ply with the International 
Olympic Committee list 


Nevertheless rugby 
league’s response to the' ahe- 


Any further action against gations was to raise the penal- 
the players will now be left to ty for drag abuse from two to 


their respective associations. I four years for a first offence. 


Maurice Lindsay, the sport’s 
chief executive here and 
World Cup tournament direc- 


The most serious cases of 
drug^aking in the sport oc- 
curred last season when an - , 


tor. said it had been made other South African Jamie 
clear that vigorous drug-test- Bloem, who played for Don- 


ing would take place through- caster, and the Oldham 


out the tournament 


hooker David Stephenson 



T HE world’s oldest 

annual literary festival 
this week happily suc- 
cumbed to sport’s writ- 
ers and readers. The nine-day 
books' bash at Cheltenham 
ends on Sunday evening with 
the grand finwfp sell-out in the 
Town Hall featuring — who 
else? — Nick Hornby and his 
glorious tale of two halves, en- 
titled From Fever Pitch To 
High Fidelity. 

The week has fielded a trove 
of collectors' items since over 
500 turned up last weekend to 
hear Christopher Martm-Jen- 
kfaR ex ami n e his game’s 
funny-bone — "The humour of 
cricket stems from the seri- 
ousness with which it is 
treated by Its addicts.” 

As a voice mimic CMJ is 
almost as subtly spot-on as 
Rory Bremner. He is particu- 
larly azzd gutturally good at 
Sooth African English as she 
is spoke in our summer’s 
shires, and his mid-wicket ex- 
change between the two Al- 
lans, Lamb and Donald, dur- 
ing tiie season's crucial 
Warwickshire-Northampton- 
shire match had the laughter 1 
reverberating to stir the bats 
ont of the Victorian belfry. 

T-nmh puishisfoot down the 
pitch and creams two succes- 
sive top-tick deliveries to the 
extra-cover boards. After the 
second. Donald follows 
through and. with a livid men- 
iker at the 4th at Wentworth photograw: frank baron ace, says: "Get the next one 

right, Allan, because driving 

MAC K Thixdball is, Curtiy not- 

LB BB BBULBB B Withstanding, probably the 

■ season's most lethal delivery, 

exploding from a length to 
singe Lamb's whip lashing hel- 

him to do something about it I played 18 straight weeks, a met before Piper leaps tike a 
Guy Delacave. the physio- 1 stretch that has included a goalie to take it 40 yards back. 


B 


“It is regrettable that three each received -two-year bans 
players have tailed tests but for steroids. 


we are determined that rugby 
league must be drug-free,” he 


Match report, pi 5 


Light touch . . . Colin Montgomerie digs himself ont of a banker at the 4th at Wentworth 


The week of sporting shame 


This week has seen four other 1 South Africa the Javelin thrower 


Monty squeezes through 


sports tainted by drug abuse: 

• On M on d ay Sean McCarthy, 


Philip Spies was revealed as the 
athlete who tested positive for 


a 22-year-old apprentice, be- three banned stimulants at a 
came the first British Jockey meeting In Johannesburg last 


David Davies at Wentworth 


of it. 

But Duval, likely to be the 


erary pugilists and vice versa, 
Michael Rundell on cricket's 
lexicography and Simon 
Kuper inimitably on politics, 
culture and football in the frag- 
mented Soviet Union. 

Kuper wrote the beguillngly 
original 1994 sports book of the 
year. Football Against the ' 
Enemy. Later two who could, 
probably should, have won 
the same award in their time, 
Laura Thompson (The Dogs) 
and Charles Sprawson 
(Haunts of the Black Masseur) 
vibrantly debated sports 
obsessiveness. 


B ETWEEN this estab- 
lished batting order 
and the top of the tall, 
of course, came "Pod" 
aka D V Podmore. 37-year-old 
bits-'n’-pieoes all-rounder 
with a zig-zag of first-class 
counties to his name and now 
seeing out his summers (with 
one final benefit promised} 
with the godsend of Durham. 
It is 15 years since Peter Tin - 
nis wood's utterly wondrous 
invention of his Long Room 
sage and best-selling Briga- 
dier. The tlzne is ripe for Pod 
— still playing and, with 
panto in the winters, a man- 
child of his times — to emu- 
late him and a book and ac- 
companying Radio 5 series is 
promised for May 
Not only was Pod unveiled 
this week by Christopher 
Douglas and Andrew Nick- 
olds but also the cricketer's 
patent flannels “the Pod- 
slax”, with loose change al- 
ready sewn into the pockets 
so, when an old pro is 
networking in the sponsors' 
tent at close of play, he is not 
simply jan g lin g thin air. 

Podmore’s hilarious and un- 
reluctant debutant's innings 
was followed within the hour 
at Cheltenham by t£e genuine 
all-time local hero, Laurie Lee, 
who had come down tiie hill 
from Slad and Sheepscombe. 
As he reminisced on his four- 
score years, I recalled how the 
luminous old poet had long ago 
published (in Cider With Ro- 
sie) what remains one of the 
finest scorecards in all cricket 
history, brought home as a 
dog-eared cutting from a Jo- 
hannesburg paper by his 
proud, weather-gnarled uncle 
SidLight, a British private in 
the South Africa wars who had 
learned his cricket on the 
molehills and hillocks of 
Sheepscombe: 

Army v Transvaal. Pretoria 
1899. ARMY: Col "Tigger” 
Foulkes- Whyte l, Brig-Gen 
Fletcher 0, Mai TWG Stagger- 
ton-Hake 12, Col V O Spit 
1 Ingham 0, Maj Lyle (not) 31. 
Pte S Light (not) 126. Extras 7. 
Total (for 4 dec) 177. TRANS- 
VAAL-^ all out (Pte S Light 7 
forS). 

EvenD V Podmore had to 
give (grudging) best to Uncle 
Sid. 


PHOTOGRAm: FRANK BARON 


American Rookie of the Year, therapist who travels with I dogfight with Montgomerie 


goalie to fake it 40 yards back. 
Donald’s fourth ball is of 


to faH a drugs test A urine 
sample revealed traces of can- 


month. 

• On Tuesday came news 


OLIN Montgomerie, after started back birdie, birdie, the Tour, said: "Colin is for the Volvo Order of Merit fuller length and programmed 


nobis and amphetamines. His I that Barry Lavety, the St Mirren 


^precisely the kind of eagle and that, combined with 
match he could have done what the Scot called “two 


strong but he is big, too. and as well as the Ryder Cup. to splinter the offstump at its 


that puts more of a strain on He was two down after 1 roots. But Lamb is equal to it 


licence was subsequently with- and Scotland under-21 striker, without, beat David Duval on silly errors", meant the his body. I have told him he three to Langer, won the last and It goes from the hat like a 

drawn for two months by the had failed a test “for a social the last green at Wentworth match went ail the way. The must start exercising, and two holes of the morning pistol shot throu gh mid-off to 

Jockey Club. drug". yesterday, to win his first- mistakes came at tiie 15th. start soon. Two or three round to be only four down the fence. This time Lamb foi- 


Jockey Club. 

Hockey also suffered on Mon- 


Uza de VIlDers, the 14-year- round tie In the Toyota World where Montgomerie three- [ months would not matter but and, although he was only 


day when Germany's hockey In- old South African who became Match Play Championship, putted from only 15 feet, and a year would be too long to one over par when he lost, 

ternatlonal Oliver Kurtz was the youngest athlete to fail a Montgomerie, suffering from at the 16th where, faced with wait. IT he does not he will Langer was five under. 


named as a drug user. He was drugs test when she was an injured wrist, would have “an easy chip and putt", he have problems later.” 


banned for two years after teat- banned for fotr years earlier this welcomed “a quick seven and took three more. 


id, although he was only lows through the defiant 
ie over par when he lost, stroke to eyeball Donald to 
mger was five under. mid-pitch: "Right, Allan, 

Still, he can rest now, cant where are you going to park 


ing positive for benzoylecgon- year for taking a steroid, tested six job" and, five up with nine 
Ine, a metabolic of cocaine. In positive again for nandro lone. to play, looked within reach 


Montgomerie is listed in I he? "Well, no," said Torrance. I that one, man? 


six job" and. five up with nine Eventually he found him- the media guide for the Euro- 'Tve got another tournament For best re-telling, a full 

to play, looked within reach self to the middle of the 18 th pean Tour at I5st a figure on Saturday. It's a father-son blown Yarpie accent is 

fairway one op and facing a that adds weight to the phrase event with my boy Daniel at necessary. 

~ 7 three-iron shot of 206 yards, lies, damned lies and statis- Hallgrove School and Tve Cheltenham this weel 


three-iron shot of 206 yards. 


Cheltenham this week has 


He hit it to 20 feet saw the tics. Earlier this year, during really got to get my game to also been host to our own Mat- 


eagle putt lip out and the next the Volvo PGA Championship shape for that 

thing that came into his sight at this course, David Leadbet- 

was Duval's hand, conceding ter said the Scot was over- Derek Lawrem 


the match. The Scot now faces weight, and he obviously Is. 
a needle match against Steve But Montgomerie, who did 


Oarek Lawrenaon, p« 9 * 15 


thew Engel’s tutorial on 
sportswriting to feet or fiction, 
Valentine Cunningham on lit- 


We 


Elktogton, the man who holed I once wonder aloud “what it 


from 20 feet for a birdie at the would be like to play golf fit, 
first extra hole to beat him to not fat”, dismissed the matter 


the USPGA title. 


by pointing out he was doing : 


The Australian sent Mont- very nicely, thank you. and to : 
gmnerie a fax after the play- any case, he never felt tired. 


Guardian Crossword No 20,471 

Set by Paul 


off, saying that neither had I This is probably true, for at 


deserved to lose. "A nice ges- the age of 32 energy levels are 
tore," said the Scot "Will it high. But the real reason for , 


make it harder to try and beat I Montgomerie's refusal to do 


him?" was the next question. 
"What!" said Montgomerie. 


anything about bis weight is 
the universal but unspoken 


JUDGE. 


"Oh yeah, HI be giving all I fear of moat professional 


those eight-footers." 


golfers that, if they change 


Montgomerie, only rarely anything, their gift will disap- 
to the thick rough, coped well pear. Craig Stadler once lost 


enough with 1L In the after- 1 three stone, found be could 
noon, at the difficult 3rdhole. I hardly hit It out of his own 


after booking off the tee he way and bad to re-Qate. 


forced a six-iron out of long Lee Jansen was three up on 


They 


grass and gave no sign of Katsuyoshi Tomori after tiie 
pain. Nevertheless the people' first round and the Japanese, 


who advise him on his fitness who bad been feverish over- 
feel that the time has come for n ight, needed a good start to I 


Results 


Dread . 


FIRST ROUND 

L JanH (US] bt K Tomori (Japan] 
7 and 6. 

S Torrance 1GB) lost to B l jnjir 
(Get) 5 and 4. 


C Mo ntg o m er y (GB) bt O Duval (US] Cup. 


stay to the match. He duly 
birdied the 1st. 5th and 7th. 
only to find he was four down. 
"That," said Jansen, "was 
probably the turning point” 
The American feels he has 
a point to make here this 
week, having been overlooked 
when Lanny Wadkins made 
his selections for the Ryder , 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20y470 


At the London Motor Show this year, CAR Magazine wfl be 
presenting a series of 11 new ammk. Bemuse we're independent, 
they're going to he fontiwefsnl In fad, one is for die Most 
Disappointing Car of the Yean $p there might be tears as mB as cheers. 
Read the November issue of CAR Magazine and visit oar staid at the 


The London Motor Slow, EflHs Court, 19th - 29th October 1995 



1 up. 

C Recce (in bt V Singh (FIJI) 4 and 3. 

SECOND ROUND 

E EJb (SA) v Janzan; Langer v N Price 
(Zim); s Elkington (Aus) v Montgo- 
merie; Rocca v B Crenshaw (US). 


For Sam Torrance this waa 
surely a tournament too far. 
The C-year-old Scot looked 
drained after his match with 
Be rnhar d Langer, an almpst 
inevitable result of having 


o 


CAR MAGAZINE. DRIVING OPINION 


“Every day Pavarotti would 
ring, 0 Bono said, “and if he 
wasn't rung back he’d shout 
c Tefl God to give me a call.’ 
I’d go and see the rest of 112 
and say, “He’s been on again. 
We have to give him a tune.” 


November issue of CAR Magazine out now. 


c vrivw 


Across 

1 Gently boil ham sire to gain 
delicious centre (6) 

4 see 21 

9*2® Good heavens, there's a 
sign ol change at The 
Vat; can! (4.5) 

10 Most unusual knowledge 
gathered for green Issue (44) 

11 This shoots water over the 
water to The Black Forest, 
for instance? (6) 

12 Money, with thanks, given 
to setter in Cornwall (8) 

13 Most of the chain of rocks 
support back yard (5,4) 

15 Split may be seen In 
underwear it light (4) 

1 6 Walkover for the favourites 
(4) 

1 7 Sftteriy cut by the wind (9) 

21(4 A stone is set upon end 

(or University complex (8,6) 


22 Plant Isn't wild — wild at 
heart (8) 

24 Possibly The Guardian has 
to be 'red’ to be radical (10) 

25 Common Russian's 
conclusion: I’m not sure it's 
an egg (4) 

2* Later women of two 
generations (6) 

27 Allowed in river to scrub (6) 

Down . 

1 Cosmo shortly is to perform 
with hat stand (7) 

2 Travelling north-east by 
morning, perhaps (5) 

3 Take top off dear and slip a 
warmer on your head (7) 

3 Dismissed on purpose for 
insult (6) 

3 A bishop in the local, story- 
telling (9) 

7 Mistrust American pot-head 
gatecrashing party (7) 


8 One pound ten Is raised — 
one Ecu sent lor 
conversion (7.6) 

14 Tear net labouring in 
harbour (9) 

16 Giant almost squeezed Into 
baby's carriage — to do It 
you'll need a computer? ( 7) 
18 It's prickly on the field, not 
that Ter frets (7) 

18 Holiday definitely required 
alter Hawaiian greeting (7) 
20 Shrink wanting reproof, we 
hear? (6) 

23 see 9 


Solution tomorrow 
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